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Eastern Union and 
Agents’ Association 


To Meet Next Week 


Both Will Be Watched With Intense 
Interest by Fire Insurance 
Men in the East 


COMMISSION QUESTIONS UP 


Eastern Underwriters Ass’n Plan to 
Come Up at Lenox; Agents’ 
Program Well Worth While 








Two meetings of unusual importance 
to fire insurance company men and 
agents will take place next week. One, 
that of company executives, membérs of 
the Eastern Union, is scheduled for Len- 
ox, Mass., on September 23, immediately 
following the Western Union conven- 
tion. The other, that of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, will 
run for four days at Atlantic City, from 
Tuesday until Friday inclusive. 

When the Eastern Union meets, in- 
surance men in the East will expect 
some word about the final fate of the 
proposed Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee on organization 
has been working on signatures for sev- 
eral weeks, and although delayed some- 
what by finding many executives away 
on vacations, it should be able by Sep- 
tember 23 to learn whether the large 
majority of fire insurance sentiment is 
favorable to or against the terms of the 
kK. U. A. plan as now framed. The com- 
mission question and the separation is- 
sue are the two big matters likely to 
engage the attention of Eastern Union 
members during the next few weeks. 
Agents Watching Commission Settle- 

ment 

At Atlantic City, where nearly two 
thousand fire and casualty agents are 
expected next week at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, the commission question, as 
applicable to the Eastern States, will 
probably not be brought up for discus- 
sion on the floor of the convention, as 
the problem is local and not national. 
However, every agent present, will be 
interested vitally in the outcome of the 
demands for changes in commission pay- 
ments, The subject is one of universal 
interest. Commissions represent the 
earning power of every agent and the 
National Association prides itself on its 
continual defense of the American Agen- 
cy System and’ the rights of the indi- 
vidual agent. 

The National Association’s convention 
Program is one of unusual merit. The 
topics for discussion are practical and 
deal with the every day problems of the 
local agent. Advertising, local boards, 
selling suggestions, compulsory automo- 
bile insurance, entrance of the govern- 
ment into insurance, value of organiza- 
tion and co-operation and allied line bus- 
iness builders are only a few of the 


(Continued on page 29) 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 























HERE’S WHY 


Recently we asked a successful Equitable Life of Iowa agent what 
one thing about the company was the most helpful to him in his work. 
His reply was, “The Company’s conservative business policy.” He said, 
“Conservatism has given the Equitable Life of Iowa a national reputa- 
tion for absolute stability and has made possible the outstanding accom- 
plishments that have made it preeminently a quality Company.” 


The Equitable Life of Iowa takes pride in holding this esteem of its 
agents and welcomes new agents of high caliber who will appreciate the 
integrity and soundness of this institution. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 




















A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the Penn Mutuat is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 
hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















R. J. Williams To 
Direct Education 
For Union Central 


Former Minister and Gallipoli Cam- 
paign Veteran Has Had 
Interesting Career 


MANAGED DUNSANY TOUR 
Has Been in Charge of Y. M. C. A. 
Insurance Course in Newark; 
Successful Agent 

At the convention this week in Atlan- 
tic City of the Union Central Life it 
was announced that Robert J. Williams 
has been appointed director of education 
for that company. In executive insur- 
ance offices the announcement will be 
read with great interest as this probably 
means that the Union Central Life is 
making preparations greatly to extend 
its educational training work of agents. 

About two months ago the Union Cen- 
tral Life started a correspondence course 
at the Home Office, expecting that it 
might interest about 200 men in enroll- 
ment. The course was voluntary. How- 
ever, more than 800 of the agents sig- 
nified a desire to become enrolled. The 
success of this course is thought to have 
had something to do with cementing the 
decision of President Sage and other of- 
ficers for the extension of the educa- 
tional facilities of the company. It is 
not believed that any more definite an- 
nouncement of the new educational pro- 
gram will be ready for some months yet, 
but in the choice of Mr. Williams it is 
believed that the company has an wnusu- 
ally able man for the position. 

Became a Minister 

Mr. Williams has had one of the most 
interesting careers in the insurance busi- 
ness. Born in London, he came to West- 
ern Canada where he came under the 
influence of Ralph Connor, the famous 
novelist and religionist. Under the tute- 
lage of Mr. Connor, Mr. Williams stud- 
ied theology and finally became a min- 
ister, working in Tasmania, a roughly 
settled bush island off Australia. He or- 
ganized twelve churches, preaching ser- 
mons in three of them each Sunday, 
thus appearing in each church once a 
month. It was necessary for him occa- 
sionally to travel 100 miles a day on 
horseback. His parishioners were lum- 
bermen, ranchers and others struggling 
for a living on that island. During the 
week he performed marriage ceremonies, 
christened babies, presided at funerals 
and did other pastoral work. 

In the World War he enlisted in an 
Australian unit, served in Egypt and 
then fought through the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign and later in major engagements 
in France, becoming a captain in the 
Australian Overseas Force. 

Came Here with Lord Dunsany 

He came to America in 1921 with Lord 
Dunsany, the famous writer of one-act 

(Continued on page 15) 
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BROADCAST NO. 39 he 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT s 

1. Our Agency Training Department : 

is very efficient. Ee 

2. We want ambitious men who are i 
not in the life underwriting vo- . 

cation to train for this lucrative | « 

work in our organization. | : 

HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STREET 

NEW YORK 

“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AETNA” | 
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New York Life’s 
“Legion of Honor” 


$200,000 CLUB HAS 930 MEMBERS 


Paid for $312,714,492 of Business, an 
Average of $336,000 per Member; 
Buckner’s Fine Tribute 


York Life’s “Legion of 
200,000 Club. In the Class 
of 1926 there are 930 members who paid 
for $312,714,492 of life insurance in the 
club year, being an 
$336,000 per member. 
The president of the $200,000 Club is 
Abraham Seff, second degree Nylic, 
Knickerbocker branch, New York City. 
President Seff’s paid for insurance in the 
Club year was $3,056,375, which is the 


The New 


Honor” is its 


averagpe of over 


greatest presidential record in the his- 
tory of the Club, made up of 93 appli- 
cations averaging nearly $33,000 a piece. 
Vice-Presidents-at-Large 

The vice-presidents-at-large are: Alex 
Dumas, 3d Nylic, Seaboard 
branch, whose record of paid for busi- 
ness for the year was $3,010,508; Chris 
Allen, Ist degree Nylic, New Hampshire 
branch, whose paid for business was $2,- 
(10,000; Arthur ‘T. Jarvis, 3d degree 
Nylic, Nashville branch, who paid for $1,- 
555,1000; Joseph Schwartz, Ist degree 
Nylic, Manhattan branch, who paid for 
$1,287,459; Philip S. Rosen, freshman de- 


degree 


gree Nylic, Vanderbilt Avenue branch, 
who paid for $1,254,000. Mr. Rosen is 


the successful life insurance selling son 
of a successful father, Harry B. Rosen, 
deceased. 
The Vice Presidents 

The vice-presidents of departments 
are: Maver Gang, Greater New York 
department, 3d degree Nylic, production 
$1,207,121; Joel Hershman, Atlantic de 
partnnent, freshman degree Nylic, $1,166, 
00; Charles J. Morris, Clearing House 
branch, senior Nylic, $1,071,344; Charles 
H. Webster, Binghamton branch, seniot 
Nylic, $1,068,200; M. C. Salassa, Char 
lotte branch, Ist degree Nylic, $1,041,083 ; 


1S. Kibrick, New England branch, 2d 
degree Nylic, $979,479; Joseph P. Men 
donea, Stockton branch, Ist degree 


Nylic, $833,750; Max EF. Sanders, Euclid 
branch, Ist degree Nylic, $778,499; Harry 
H. Bandy, Montgomery branch, 2d de 
gree Nylic, $761,875; Peter FF. Barry, 
Wisconsin branch, 2d degree Nylic, $759, 
442; Thomas VT. Gaddy, Oklahoma 
branch, senior Nylic, $5556,334; Fred C. 
Moser, Seattle branch, 3d degree Nylic, 
$452,500. 

The chairman of the board of direc 
tors of the Nylic’s $200,000 Club is Har 
old Peiree, of Philadelphia, who this 
year produced $1,772,200. Mr. Peirce was 


the first millionaire president of — the 
$200,000) Club. 
There were 236 agents who paid for 


more than $400,000 in the club 
Women Club Members 


year. 


There are 40 women in the $200,000 
Club of the New York Life this year. 


They are headed by Mrs. Zara B. Rosen, 
Vanderbilt Avenue branch, who paid for 
$918,901; and the list ends with Mrs. 
Bertha Horowitz, Madison Square 
branch, who produced $200,000. 

There are 44 members of the club who 
have had continuous membership for fif- 
teen years or more, the list being headed 
by Samuel Heilbrun, Kansas City, who 
has had 30 consecutive years of mem- 
bership ; and the trailer in this section 
Is Samuel Rk. Bentley, West Virginia, 
with 15 consecutive years in the club. 


Ex-Presidents Members 
There 


are nineteen ex-presidents of 
the Nylic $200,000 Club who are mem- 
bers of the 1926 Club. They include: 
Morris Weil, La Salle street, Chicago; 


John J. Parker, Cleveland; Harold 
Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel L. Joseph, 


Park Row, New York; E. E. Andrews, 
Clearing House, Chicago; Lawrence 
Priddy, Manhattan; E. L. Webster, Se- 
attle; William Edwin Nichols, San Fran- 
cisco; A. L. Farmer and A. E. Duran, 
Oklahoma; George W. Taylor, Missouri; 
Michael Rubin, Yorkville; Edward J. 
Deibel, Youngstown; Sol J. Vogel, San 
Francisco; Paul T. Bell, San Francisco; 
Henry H. Cobb, Birmingham; Sylvan 
Levy, Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City; William Edgar Reeve, Seaboard; 
and Joseph A. Waterman, Seaboard, 
New York. 
Buckner’s Tribute 

Vice President Thomas A. Buckner 
paid the following glowing tribute to 
Nylie’s “Legion of Honor”: 

“Over a century ago, it was in 1802, 
Napoleon inaugurated an order of merit 

the Legion of Honor. The great leader, 
realizing that most men value the recog- 
nition of work well done more than mere 
money, gave honor to those who per- 
formed conspicuous military and_ civil 
services to the French Republic. Men 
gave their limbs and their lives to win 
citations and praise. The idea is still a 
living one and today every leading coun- 
try has some similar institution, 

“Nylic’s Legion of Honor is its $200,- 
000 Club. We honor you for your great 
accomplishments. You have had to work 
hard for weeks and months to reach this 
goal—to attain this recognition. But in 
winning the honor of club membership 
you have not had to give up your limbs 
and your lives. On the contrary you 
have profited much from your labors and 
have brought great relief in the form 
of protection to thousands of families. 
And in addition to your joy of winning, 
you have improved your efficiency by 
setting a high standard for your accom 
plishments—now you share the victory. 

“What a wonderful business it is that 
can offer such opportunity—great pub 
lic service going hand in hand with ade 


quate remuneration and reward. Much 
has been said about this opportunity, but 
nowhere can more convincing evidence 
be found than right here in the $200,000 
Club of the New York Life. 

“Who would have thought that we 
would find 77 Senior Nylics in the list of 
club members this year? ‘These mem- 
bers have served themselves and_ their 
company well for twenty years or more. 
This is certain proof that our business 
offers opportunity for a’ pleasant and 
profitable life work. We congratulate 
them on their fine showing. 

“On the other hand we find 18 club 
members who have been in the service 
of our company less than a year. They 
joined our field force since September 1, 
1925, and in ten months or less they 
have won this honor and_ distinction. 
Splendid work—it shows that our busi- 
ness offers opportunity for a remunera- 
tive position in this wonderful field with- 
out a long, extended apprenticeship or 
previous experience. 

“And last but not least—we have a 
splendid representation of women—40 in 
number. Without a doubt the field for 
women in life insurance is broadening 
year by year; they are winning great 
successes in the world of business; cer- 
tainly they are holding their own in the 
club. We welcome them heartily. Can 
it be disputed that there is a place for 
everyone in our business? 

“And now that you have all passed 
through this session of enthusiasm and 
inspiration, let the momentum carry you 
on to greater accomplishments. Start 
right now to qualify for 1927 club mem- 
bership—the same amount of energy is 
worth more to you on the ‘run’ than on 
a ‘stop and start.’ 

“The results have made us happy. And 
yet they leave more to hope for, more 


to strive for, and more to be accom 
plished. All aboard for the voyage of 
another year. Our port is Nylic’s Le 


vion of | lonor.” 
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TRUST ORGANIZATIONS w 
———— SS Gd 
We)! 
If we examine the scope of the services performed Cy 
by life insurance companies and trust organizations NA} 
—including in the latter term trust sections of com- pave 
mercial banks—we shall find a broad field of coop- ~y 
&, eration. Nei 
ea While the general character of each is fiduciary, grr 
Dr the two instrumentalities are not natural competi- ro 
ry, tors. They are more nearly like allies although their MS 
Q activities are distinctive. ies 
wt ’ Each suggests, initiates, activity for the other. VK 
a Each furnishes service for which the other is not are 
les equipped; one the insurance of the productive value, Sv 
a accumulated and prospective, of human life; the i 
Se other the administration of trusteeships, of which ya 
Vad many proceed from life insurance. iy 
ey There is no doubt that the two can supplement as Nod 
i6N\ well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy Gh 
ary that the banks and trust companies have realized ei) 
Ke this fact and applied it in a practical way. On the Yeo), 
ee other hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding en 
KAY interest in the promotion of the welfare of the bank- Ks 
Way ing and trust companies is now a part of the pro- yard 
V4 gram of every wide-awake life insurance man. ay 
is, WALTON L. CRocKER, President tS, 
VS) Ax 
Re) TE — Py 
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Fidelity Leaders’ 
Club Holds Convention 


MANY PROBLEMS ARE DISCUSSED 
Two Hundred Agents of Fidelity Mutual 
Life at Atlantic City Hear 
Important Addresses 
The Fidelity Leaders’ Club of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life held their annual con- 
vention this week at Atlantic City. Mon- 
day was given over to a conference with 
Fidelity managers and was devoted to 
general organization problems. The 
opening session took place on Tuesday 
morning at 10 a. m. with a speech which 
was made by Frank H. Sykes, second 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life. This was 
followed by the invocation, a flag cere- 

mony and general roll call. 

President Talbot then gave a word of 
greeting to the assemblage and also gave 
a description of the company’s new 
building now in course of construction in 
Philadelphia. In speaking of the new 
home office structure he stated that “the 
new Fidelity building has been designed 
to house all the activities of the com- 
pany in a fireproof and reinforced con- 
crete structure four stories in height ex- 
tending over the whole frontage of the 
property, on Fairmount Avenue, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 26th Street, cross- 
ing over Olive Street at its intersection 
with 26th Street. This frontage is built 
entirely of Indiana limestone above a 
vranite base, with bronze’ entrance 
grilles set in the marble framing of the 
main doorways. 

“Its proportions are monumental and 
its style a modern expression of classi- 
cal tradition lts sculptural ornament 
expresses the hazards of the earth, the 
sea and the air, and the instinctive pro- 
vision for the future, in various well 
known forms of animal life, while the 
inportance of the family to society and 
the natural instinet to protect and pre- 
serve it is the culmination of the sculp 


tural theme The sculpture is by Mr 
Lee Lawrie, whose work on the Nebras- 
ka State Capitol and the National Acad- 


emy of Sciences in Washington has giv- 
en him an international reputation. 

“The plan of the building is the result 
of careful consideration of every fune 
tion of the company, measuring the par 
ticular and specific requirements of your 


company against the practice of others 
through consultation between your offi 
cers and department heads and Mr. H. 
\. Hopf whose expert study of insur- 
ance practice and intimate association in 
reorganizing many important companies 
have made him a recognized authority 


on insurance building 
here and abroad. 

“The plan provides for the functioning 
of all departments with a minimum of 
friction and lost motion, and places all 
large clerical and working forces in spa- 
cious offices, lighted on both sides. The 
artificial lighting arrangements are based 


planning, both 


upon the best results obtained in  simi- 
lar instances in actual practice, and all 
outlets in working spaces have been 


placed after a study of the most advan- 
tageous arrangement of all desks and 
working equipment in relation to both 
natural and artificial lighting.” 

The program for the afternoon ses- 
sion consisted of speeches which were 
made by R. C. Bright of Little Rock, 
Ark., who spoke on “What Fidelity Has 
Done for Life Insurance”; “Finding the 
Prospect’s Chief Need for Life Insur- 
ance,” by B. F. Fraser, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Ga., and “Sales Demonstration,” “Life 
Insurance in Comparison with Stocks,” 
and “Bonds and Investments,” by J. A. 
Houston, of Spokane. T. M. Green, of 
Baltimore, spoke at length on “Fulfilling 
Needs—Business Isnurance,” and F. W. 
Hagen, of Philadelphia, and C. H. Jones, 
of Columbus, S. C., told “How to Use 
the Installment Options.” 

A number of interesting speeches were 
made at the Wednesday session, includ- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Aetna Life 


Convention 





Agency Organization 
Aetna Life Keynote 


WHOLE TIME BUILDING PLANS 


Work of Supervisors Discussed; Com- 
pany to Continue on General Agency 
Basis; Good Convention 


Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 10.—The con- 


vention of the Actna Life general agents 
in session four days this week was one 
of the most business-like conventions in 
business, 

kind 
Strik- 


ing, too, was the absence of anything 


the history of the insurance 


without artificial incidents of. any 


and no moments of braggadocio. 


indicating drives for business or any evi- 


dence of campaigns to beat production 


records. 

The situation was summarized by 
President Morgan B. Brainard at the 
concluding talk at 5:30 o’clock on Fri- 
day night when, after the entire con 


vention had arisen and paid him a tri- 
bute of affection, he said that there was 
such a thing as a life insurance com- 
and that 
Insurance 


growing too fast; was 
the Aetna Life 


pany did not want to do. 


pany 
what Com- 

“Make your gains on a solid basis,” 
he told the general agents. “Build right 
on a strong foundation. Don’t try to go 
ahead too fast. You will remember in 
the days of the war communiques when 
after announcing advances for several 
days the war office would announce that 
the gains were being consolidated. If 
we have grown very fast, if we have 
made large gains, the time is at hand 
to consolidate our gains. After all, an 
insurance company is not judged by its 
size or by the amount of its holdings of 
stocks and bonds. It is reputation for 
square dealing that counts; that is the 
reputation we have and which we de- 
sire to cherish.” 

Agency Development 

The theme of the convention was the 
all-around development of the Aetna 
Life as an organization. It is to be as 
much as possible a whole time organiza- 
tion; that is, the future will see more 
whole time agents who-are Aetna agents. 

There was a great deal of discussion 
at the convention relative to how agen- 
cies can be strengthened, and especially 
as to the work of the agency supervis- 
ors. Many general agents explained how 
they handled and developed supervisors. 

During the convention, rumors which 
have been current in the business, gen- 
erally outside of the Aetna Life organi- 
zation, that the company would gradu- 
ally retire from the general agency sys- 
tem substituting therefor the branch or 
office management system, were knocked 
on the head by President Brainard and 
Vice-President Luther, who declared 
that the Aetna Life would continue as a 
general agency company. 

The company’s merchandising plan, a 
close sales literature connection between 
the home office and the field, will be vig- 
orously extended. ‘The co-operation of 
the company and the agents in the use 
of this literature is growing. 

Vice-President Luther announced the 
appointment of an advisory committee 
of general agents who will take up im- 
portant questions of interest to the field 
as they arise. This committee consists 
of these general agents: S. T. Whatley, 
Chicago; W. M. Hammond, Los An- 


geles; Hugh D. Hart, New York; W. R. 
Harper, Philadelphia; Gordon H. Camp- 
bell, Litthe Rock; W. G. Harris, Dallas; 
C. Gilbert Shepard, Hartford; O. B. 
Herrick, Syracuse; J. <A.  Bassford, 
Grand Rapids; J. H. Baird, Seattle. 
Schriver Succeeds Gravengaard 

Vice-President Luther announced that 
H. P. Gravengaard, the brilliant young 
scholar, orator and educator, who has 
been manager of sales training for the 
company and who also wrote the his- 
tory of the Aetna Life used in the sales 
course, has been made general agent of 
the company at Columbus, O. Messrs. 
Henry and Tyndall will continue with 
the Aetna Life in the Columbus. terri- 
tory, 

Succeeding Mr. Gravengaard as man- 
ager of sales training for the Aetna Life 
is Lester O. Schriver, agency assistant. 
A graduate in engineering at Syracuse 
University, Mr. Schriver went to Detroit 
where he engaged in mechanical engin- 
cering, later entering business for him- 
self. He was in the hardware manufac- 
turing business until he took up insur- 
ance for Shepard & Co., general agents 
of the Aetna Life in Hartford. 

Another interesting change is the res- 
ignation of Otho Thomas, as general 
agent at New Orleans, La., whose terri- 
tory will be added to that of Gordon H. 
Campbell of Little Rock. The Campbell 
agency is one of the most successful in 
the country, the Aetna Life leading all 
other companies in Arkansas. Mr. 
Campbell will send Fred LeLaurin, for- 
merly with the Mutual Benefit, to New 
Orleans, to take charge of the Aetna 
Life office there, his title being associate 
general agent. 

At one point in the convention, Presi- 
dent Brainard said: 

“This gathering is not for the purpose 
of stimulating production, but for the 
purpose of giving you an opportunity to 
speak freely.” 

Thus, the general agents discussed 
problems of various kinds, and did so 
frankly. 

It all resulted in a very satisfactory, 
stimulating and worth while convention. 


CLASSIFIES TYPES OF AGENTS 
S. T. Whatley, General Agent at Chi- 
cago, Gives Address at Aetna’s 
General Agents’ Conference 
“How Long and in What Way Should 
an Agent Be Supervised?” was the sub- 
ject of an address which S. T. Whatley, 
ceneral agent at Chicago, made at the 
annual General Agents’ conference of the 
Actna Life, held last week at Hot 
Springs, Va. The subject has been dis- 
cussed at many conferences but no sat- 
isfactory answer has as yet been given, 
yet Mr. Whatley in his address brought 

cut some interesting points. 

“Some men,” he said, “are what we 
term native salesmen but their minds 
seem incapable of absorbing technical or 
detailed information. This type of man 
will always require supervision in the 
form of aid on technical or highly com- 
petitive cases. Usually his results fully 
justify the cost of his supervision. There 
is another and more temperamental type 
who must have some one to encourage 
him and lift him from the sloughs of 
despondency at times. Good and proper 
supervision will maintain a_ profitable 
production from this type and again it 
must be constant. 

“Then there is the type who is always 
in trouble, financial or otherwise—and 
comes in with his usual hard luck story. 
Usually this last type requires more su- 
pervision than he is worth and the 
quicker a general agent or supervisor is 
able to definitely classify him as belong- 
ing to this type and advise him to seek 
employment elsewhere, the better for all 
concerned.” 


How The Aetna Life 
Handles Its Claims 


DESCRIBED BY F. W. BIDWELL 
Discusses Typical Cases and Incontesta- 
ble Clause at General Agents’ 
Conference 


Discussing the claim service which is 
rendered by his company, F-. W. Bidwell, 
secretary of the Aetna Life, gave an in- 
teresting talk to the third annual get- 
together of Aetna Life general agents 
convened last week at Hot Springs, Va. 
We owe it to our insured,” said Mr. 
sidwell, “to protect him and to give as 
efficient service as possible during the 
continuance of the insurance, and at the 
end to see that the widow and children 
recelve as promptly as possible the re- 
sult of the prudence and foresight of 
their protector.” 

Commenting on the right of an insur- 
ance company to write the income or 
trust policy, Mr. Bidwell said: 

“One of the best forms of insurance 
coverage is the income or trust policy. 
You may not be aware of it but only re- 
cently the right of insurance companies 
to write such policies was attacked, and 
if the attack had been successful insur- 
ance companies would not have been al- 
lowed to write such policies. I refer now 
to the case of Minnie P. Cronbach vs. 
this company, recently decided by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee.” 

Debut of the Incontestable Clause 

Mr. Bidwell then took up the subject 
of the incontestable clause which has 
materially lessened the work of the claim 
division. He said: “In the old strug- 
gling days of life insurance, policies were 
so written that they never became in- 
contestable and many an injustice was 
done to the policyholder for the reason 
that some of the companies took advan- 
tage of some small immaterial techni- 
cality. Later, policies were written with 
the one year incontestable clause which 
is still a part of the modern policy. Some 
of the companies went so far as to intro- 
duce a provision that the policy would 
be incontestable from issue, relying on 
their investigation before issuin~ it. This, 
however, was found to be less liberal to 
the policyholder than the one year in- 
contestable period, for the courts have 
held that such a policy never becomes 
incontestable. 

“Since the introduction of the incon- 
testable provision in our policies the 
work of the claim division has been very 
materially lessened, for we do not ques- 
tion the validity of our policies which 
we agree shall be incontestable after they 
have been in force one year. We have 
had numerous cases where attorneys 
have thought they could win a case for 
the company for one reason or another, 
even after the policy by its terms had 
become incontestable, but the policy of 
the company is to carry out its agree- 
ment. 

“As our policies are incontestable after 
one year there are comparatively few 
cases requiring an investigation. Tf, dur- 
ing the first year, the death occurs under 
peculiar circumstances such as suspected 
suicide, murder, etc., naturally we inves- 
tigate it, and also deaths from chronic 
diseases where it is natural to suspect 
that the insured made material misrepre- 
sentations concerning his health.” 

Some Typical Cases 

Feeling that the general agents would 
be interested in the type of claim cases 
which have come into the home office 
during recent months, Mr. Bidwell told 
about the following: “We recently had 


a claim arising under a non-medical ap- 
plication which was written when the in- 


sured was under the doctor’s charge and 
on the way to a tubercular sanitarium. 
Death occurred about three months 
later. Needless to say the policy would 
not have been issued if truthful answers 
had been given in the application. We 
also have a claim for a large amount 
which we are absolutely satisfied is a 
case of suicide, the evidence to us ap- 
pearing very clear. The policy had the 
double indemnity provision. We refused 
payment. Suit was brought and decision 
rendered against the company for the 
amount of the face and double indemnity 
large attorneys’ fees, etc. The case has 
been appealed. 

“We have just had a claim where in 
the medical certificate it was stated that 
death occurred from poison liquor. We 
investigated it and came across another 
case which was written by the same 
agent. I also investigated the other case 
and found that the one we supposed we 
had insured had never been examined 
by our examiner but that another person 
representing himself as the insured 
underwent the examination and passed 
satisfactorily. It was a clear case of sub- 
stitution. We interviewed the person 
who was supposed to be insured and 
found him to be a town charge, a heavy 
drinker and in very poor health. We 
obtained a written statement from him. 

“A short time ago we had a claim 
where the insured was found dead in his 
office at an early hour in the morning. 
After an investigation we were satisfied 
that it was a case of suicide and our gen- 
eral agent was successful in taking up 
the policy. The policy was for $50,000 
plus an additional fifty thousand if death 
occurred through accidental means, 
Needless to say, these suicide claims are 
sometimes extremely difficult to handle 
as most invariably the claimant contends 
that the death was from either accident 
or murder.” 

Payment of Claims 

Since the opinion had sometimes been 
expressed that the Aetna Life was not 
the first of several companies to pay a 
claim, Mr. Bidwell gave his company’s 
attitude on this matter and why it was 
so necessary to make haste slowly. He 
said: “Sometimes we are criticized for 
not being the first of several companies 
to pay a claim. A criticism of this kind 
may be quite correct, but not always fair. 
In order to be a fair criticism, the claims 
must'be similarly situated, such as hav- 
ing the same beneficiary, the proofs of 
death being submitted at the same time, 
and all policies having been issued at 
the same time. 

“It is obvious that a company having 
an incontestable policy with a simple 
beneficiary and proofs of death being im- 
mediately received would be in a posi- 
tion to more promptly pay such a claim 
than would another company having a 
complicated beneficiary, or a contestable 
policy with the circumstances surround- 
ing the death not clear and requiring an 
investigation, or where proofs of death 
are presented later than to the other 
companies. 

“T know there are cases where the 
agent feels that the claim check should 
be forthcoming sooner than it does and 
I heartily appreciate his feelings, but 
please believe that we want to make pay- 
ment promptly of all just claims, al- 
though unfortunately some of the just 
claims at first have the appearance of 
fraudulent ones which require an inves- 
tigation, and as you all know, when one 
starts an investigation of any kind, facts 
sometimes develop gradually. Many 4 
time after investigating a claim we have 
been, more as a matter of form, await- 
ing information which appeared rather 
immaterial, but upon receiving it, further 
investigation was necessary, with the re- 
sult that it was found to be an improper 
one.’ 
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Aetna Life 


Convention 





Young College Men 

as Insurance Agents 
DON’T WANT TO BE SELF-BOSSED 
Get Along Better If Peeneile Trained 


and Led Until They Find Them- 
selves, Says R. L. Place 





Some comments on college men as 
Actna Life 
vention in Hot Springs by Richard L. 
Place of the Home Office 
sion were of interest in view of the 


agents made at the Con- 


Agency divi- 


vast amount of discussion on the subject. 
Mr. Place is a college man and has also 
written a book on salary savings insur- 
ance salesmanship. He said in part: 

“Nearly anybody can walk into a life 
insurance agency and get a contract if he 
does not ask for a drawing account. And 
the case with which people can enter 
the business may be the college man’s 
against becoming an 
agent. IT am not holding any particular 
brief for college men. Most of them do 
not know what it is all about until they 
have been out of college two or three 
vears and have gotten over the delusion 
that the world owes them a living. Col- 
lege men supposedly have a little gray 
matter; they have been tauecht to study 
and to think straight, and they are usu- 
ally willing to learn. It only remains to 
counsel them wiselv. and develop them 
by directing their efforts intelligently. 

“Some people, it seems, have an idea 
that college men think they ‘know it 
all” and that it is hard to tell them any- 
thing. This may be true, but I have 
found it to be just the opposite. Be- 
neath the surface they realize that they 
know absolutely nothing of real practical 
value,—and this is the reason they want 
to be assured of proper training for 
whatever work they mav undertake. They 
need to be trained and led. more than 
any other class of men, during their 
first year or two in the business, and 
nothing will discourage them sooner than 
to be thrown quickly on their own sal- 
vation, with the feeling that no one is 
behind them. They do not really want 
to be ‘their own boss.’ and it is a great 
mistake to let them be.” 


chief prejudice 


THE TRAINING ‘OF AGENTS 





H. K. Shoch. Chicaso Avency Super- 
visor, States There: Is No Point Where 
Instruction of Aceent Can Cease 
The “Training of Agents” was dis- 
cussed in length in an address by H. K. 
Shoch, Chicago agency supervisor, before 
the conference of General Agents of the 
Actna Life. He stated that: “Although 
we all have the same general problems, 
few men entering the life insurance busi- 
ness seem to be able to translate their 
former experiences or to take the other 
man’s place. So many new agents in mak- 
ing an approach are disinclined to regard 
the attitude or the words of the prospect 
and merely drive ahead with their set 
story. Tt is. of course true that more can 
he accomplished by giving the prosnect a 
chance to talk and we have been trying to 
stimulate the imagination of the agent to 
a point where no matter what the pros- 
nect says. it will immediately suggest to 
the agent’s mind some phase, some word 
Picture or some suggestion which he can 
make to the prospect and lead him closer 
to the actual discussion of an insurance 

contract. 

‘It has been our experience that an 
agent not onlv has on the tip ‘of his 
toneue the question, ‘Where can I go to 
get business? but that he has farther back 
in his mind the question ‘What shall I say 
when I get there?’ If we can. teach him 
to answer the latter question satisfactorily 


to himself, he will automatically find the 
answer to the question as to where to go. 

“A reasonable amount of stress has 
been placed upon the proper use of litera- 
ture and we try to give a thorough train- 
ing in the application of the various forms 
of policies to the particular needs of the 
prospect. Thus, let us suppose that in 
the course of conversation with the pros- 
pect it is apparent that there is a need 
for an educational plan. We try to teach 
the agents that many types of contracts 
—term, ordinary life, limited payment life, 
endowment contracts—can be applied in 
the construction of an educational plan 
for. the prospect and we have been trying 
to get our men to get away from the mere 
presentation of cash values, extended in- 
surance, and paid-up insurance features, 
and to put the proposal before the pros- 
pect on the basis of benefits derived.” 

ROUTINE ‘WORK ON POLICIES 
Marion A. Bills Gives Clerical Hours 

Per Policy Per Annum for 
Thirteen Companies 

An interesting point made at the Aect- 
na Life convention by Miss Marion A. 
Bills, assistant secretary, was the read- 
ing of a table showing how many home 
office clerical hours were spent upon 
each policy in force by thirteen different 
life insurance companies. The table fol- 
lows: 





No. of Poli 


cies in Force 


Clerical Working 
Hours 


Company Per Clerk Per Policy Per Year 
1 296 5 hours, 29 minutes 
2 325 5 = 
3 365 4 "- 27 - 

4 402 4-4 2 “ 
5 543 a 733 = 
6 570 a * of si 
7 594 zs © -& is 
8 629 z * a 
9 662 a. ° @& - 
10 701 a - 18 o 
11 755 2 “e 9 “ 
12 855 1 Gal ? 
13 1,001 1 - 37 = 


Miss Bills said that the first four com- 
panies on the list are small companies; 
the last nine are medium-sized or large 
companies. 





TWO YEARS IN NEW YORK 





Hart & Eubank, General Agents for 
Aetna Life, Have Written $125,000,000 
of Business 
September 1 marked the second anni- 
versary of the Hart & Eubank Agency 
in New York City. On that day the 
Aetna Life’s general agency, whose des- 
tinies are presided over by Hugh D. 
Hart and Gerald Eubank, was exactly 
two years old. And its record of 
achievement during that period has 


been nothing short of phenomenal; for it 
has to its credit $125,000,000 of paid for 
business, exclusive of group insurance. 

Taking hold of the Aetna Life’s gen- 
eral agency in New York, in 1924, Hart 
& Eubank soon started the organization 
going at a record-breaking pace. The 
agency had long been in a rut owing 
to a lack of real leadership, and these 
two enterprising executives supplied the 
brains and leadership necessary to carry 
the organization to a cemmanding posi- 
tion in insurance circles. They wound 
up the first year with $42,000,000 paid-for 
business, exclusive of group: this accom- 
plishment came after being only four 
months in New York. The fiscal year 
at the beginning of the fall of 1925 
showed a paid-for business of $65,000,000, 
croup excluded. 

Within a years’ time these two gen- 
eral agents, both of them total strangers 
to the New York Metropolis, had suc- 
ceeded in making their agency the lead- 
ing one of the country. Today, after 
the first two vears of the life of this 
organization, Messrs. Hart and Eubank 
may well feel a genuine pride in the 
splendid success of their organization. 


SUPERVISION IN AGENCY 
Departmentalize Aina Agency to 
Handle Life, Accident, Health and 

Group Says F. D. Crawshaw, Peoria 

F. D. Crawshaw, of Peoria. Tl 
address on “Supervision in the Average 
Agency” at the General Agents’ confer- 
ence of the Aetna Life at Hot Springs, 
Va., last week, said that his conception 
of an “average agency” was one that 
was organized to handle life, accident, 
health group and group disability. Such 
an agency should be departmentalized. 

“Each important branch,” Mr. Craw 
shaw said, “of the business transacted in 
such an agency should be managed by 
some responsible person who looks after 
his department as though it were the 
only one in the agency. He must. how- 
ever, understand the other lines of busi 
ness handled in order to dovetail his de 
partment plans into those of the other 
department heads. This can be accom- 
plished if all such associates of the gen 
eral agent are regarded as members of 
his council and if each department head 
first reports his plans to and discusses 
them with the general agent, and if 
later they are discussed at council meet- 
ings, and, as they affect the agents, at 
regular weekly agency meetings. 

“The general agent in such an agency 
cannot devote much time to details which 


., in his 





MORGAN B. 


BRAINARD 


K, A. LUTHER 


can be handled by others, nor to the 
production of personal business. He 
should be chiefly interested in any and 
all means to develop business for and 
with his associates. This he can do to 
the greatest advantage if he will con- 
stantly think and work with them to the 
end that they shall automatically, through 
reasonable effort, become larger produc- 
ers. He must spend a considerable por- 
tion of his time, therefore, with local 
and field agents. He must be the gen- 
eral; the department heads the under 
officers, and the agents the soldiers. As 
in a well-organized army, each must 
know his place and his duty.” 


SELL WHERE SELLING IS GOOD 








Advice of John Marshall Holcombe to 
General Agents, Aetna Life, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
gave a striking talk at the Aetna Life 
Convention last week on the subject of 
territorial analysis. He illustrated by 
colored map the sections of the United 
States where buying power is greatest 
and where least, and his suggestion to 
agents was that they should put the 
most of their men in the part of their 
territory where buying power is most 
intensified. In other words, the agent 
should “hunt where there is the most 
game.” 

As to how to ascertain the potentiali- 
ties of buying power of a community, 
he said the following factors will help 
the general agent in arriving at facts: 

The number of personal income tax 
returns, 

The number of personal income tax 
returns from persons with incomes of 
$500) or more. 

The number of passenger automobiles 
reristered. 

The value added by manufacture by 
all industries included in the United 
States Census of Manufactures, 1919. 

The paid circulation of the Saturday 
Fvening Post. the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and the Country Gentleman, publi- 
cations of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE SALES 





Easy to Sell, R. P. Baird. Albany Agent, 
Says in Address Before Hot 


Springs Conference 


In an address at the General Agents’ 
conference of the Aetn> Life held lact 
week at Hot Springs, Va., Robert P. 
Baird, general agent at Albany, stated 
that it is easy to sell accident insurance, 
but strange to say it was difficult to get 
an agent to believe it. He stated that: 
“Discouragement of agents is the greatest 
thing to guard against. One way to over- 
come this is not to allow the agent at the 
start to put in his full time solicitigg, but 
to work un to it. Then if he feels dis- 
couraged, he will realize he will do bet- 
ter when he puts more time at it. When 
he puts all of his time to it, he will be 
prettv well established. 

“There is no trick or easy wav to se- 
cure accident production. To write acci- 
dent insurance in larger volume, much 
thought and energy are necessary. In my 
opinion it is necessary for the agent to 
know his contract. By that I mean not 
only some of the features but to be able 
to quote at least a few paragraphs. Noth- 
ing suhdues the applicant like verbatim 
quotations. 

“Sometimes it is the prospect who is 
aggressive. One of the ways to rob the 
prospect of aggression is to tell him that 
everything is not covered. such as disease 
in an accident policy, while riding in a 
submarine or aeroplane, and in an occu- 
pation more: hazardous than his, the poli- 
cyholder must pay for his particular 
hazard.” x 
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AGENCY MEETING VALUES 


H. W. Kavel, Minneapolis, Says Morn- 
ing Gatherings Well Planned Are 
Worth While and Bring Results 


The subject of agency meetings and 
the value of such meetings in keeping 
agents active and interested in their 
work was the theme of an address of 
H. W. Kavel of Cameron & Kavel, gen- 
eral agents, of Minneapolis, at the Gen 
eral Agents’ conference of the Actna 
Life. Various plans of holding meetings 
for agents have been used in different 
agencies. Some of the general agents 
hold monthly meetings, while others 
hold weekly and daily meetings. 

In discussing the subject before the 
members of the conference, Mr. Kavel 
stated in part that: “Beginning about 
a year ago we started holding a meeting 
each morning from 8:30 to 9:00, five days 
a week. At times these meetings have 
been very good, and at other times prob- 
ably not so good. On the whole, how- 
ever, we believe they have been success- 
ful in accomplishing the things we set 
out to do: First—From the educational 
point of view—keeping men up-to-date 
on new material coming out from the 
Home Office; on new material coming 
out from other companies; discussion of 
sales methods and current problems. 
Second—Getting salesmen up and on the 
job in the morning. Third suilding an 
esprit de corps, keeping up the morale 
and starting salesmen out on their toes. 

“The application of practical psychol 
ogy to active cases, pep articles in cur- 
rent magazines, current notes on the 
achievement of live salesmen, experi- 
ences of men in the agency on how some 
interesting case was closed, discussion of 
prospecting, and service to policyholders, 
was some of the material used and we 
are satisfied from our experience that 
a meeting every morning, well planned, 
is worth while and will bring good re 
sults.” 


GETTING MEN IN BUSINESS 


R. H. Keffer, Scranton, Says Best 

Method Is Co-Operation with Other 

Agents and Advertising 

In speaking on “How I Get Men Into 
the Business” at the General Agents’ 
conference of the Aetna Life, Rk. H. Kef- 
fer, general agent at Scranton, Pa., told 
the gathering that one of the most im- 
portant things is to have the old men so 
well sold on the company and on the 
agency that they are boosting for you 
all the time. There is nothing that so 
impresses a new man as to see a happy 
family all pulling together for the gen- 
eral good of the organization. 

“T believe,” Mr. Keffer said, “that ad- 
vertising plays a big part in securing 
agents. We run six and eight inch ads 
in the daily papers every day and have 
been doing this for two or three years. 
Also from fifty to seventy-five automo- 
bile circulars are sent out each day to 
purchasers of new automobiles. The 
names of the purchasers are furnished 
us daily through an arrangement with 
the State Highway Department. In ad- 
dition, we also take advantage of all the 
advertising novelties furnished by the 
company. Although we never get direct 
results from these various forms of ad- 
vertising, we believe it is a big aid in 
obtaining new agents. 

“We never make any inducements to 
agents to bring in other men, neither 
do we give them any special credit. They 
simply do it of their own free will and 
have the general good of the office at 
heart. You cannot buy loyalty—it must 
come from the heart. To sum up the 
situation, out of the 16 leading men in 
our organization for the first six months 


of 1296: 3 were brought into the business 
by other agents; 4 applied for positions; 
2 were introduced by policyholders; 2 
were friends of the supervisors; 1 was 
brought in by an office employee; 4 
were and still are casualty agents.” 


THE AGENCY SCHOOL 





O. H. Martinson, Assistant General Los 
Angeles, States That It Has 
Proved a Success in West 


“Agency Schools” was the subject dis- 
cussed by O. H. Martinson, assistant gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles, at the General 
Agents’ conference of the Aetna Life, 
held at Hot Springs, Va. In part Mr. 
Martinson said: “It is of utmost impor- 
tance that a man, before he can sell in- 
surance, must be thoroughly and abso- 
lutely sold on the institution of life in- 
surance himself, not in an impersonal 
manner but in a very definite enthusias- 
tic, honest-to-goBdness belief in his com- 
pany, the policies of his company and the 
results that will accrue to his clients di- 
rectly and indirectly from the purchase of 
insurance. It is a surprising thing to talk 
to men who have sold insurance for a 
great many years and find out how little 
they know about the various contracts of 
their own company. 

“Every new man coming to the Los 
Angeles agency, whether he has had in- 
surance experience or not, in order to 
qualify and enter our organization must 
first study and complete by correspond- 
ence the Life course and follow same 
with the Accident and Health course be- 
fore he goes into the field. 

“Seventeen men, who had been with the 
agency during 1924 and are still with us, 
took the course. Their average produc- 
tion for 1925 increased twenty-five per 
cent. over their production for 1924. Only 
one man produced less than he had the 
previous year, three showed a small in- 
crease and several doubled their records 
of the year before. One man, who had 
been a quarter-of-a-million dollar pro- 
ducer, became a half-million dollar pro- 
ducer and assured us that it was the 
school that helped him to do this. This 
year (six months) he has already paid 
for more than $400,000.” 





EFFECTIVE CONTACT 





One of the Most Important Factors in a 

General Agency, Says J. A. Wood 

of Oklahoma City 

Equal in importance to securing the 
proper kind of agents, is the maintain- 
ing of effective contact with them, J. A. 
Wood, general agent at Oklahoma City, 
said last week in an address at the 
General Agents’ Conference of the Aect- 
na Life, at Hot Springs, Va. He also 
stated that “without this contact with 
the general agency, no matter what their 
qualifications or how well sold the 
agents may have been on the institution 
of life insurance, and on the selling of 
life insurance as a vocation, it has been 
our experience that practically all of 
them will soon fall away out of this 
business or to some other agency where 
effective contact is maintained. For 
though many of our men would probably 
blush to admit, agents after all are a 
good deal like general agents, they need 
regular and constant live-wire contact 
with some real power plant outside 
themselves to keep them going at their 
best. In every line of business where 
salesmen are essential, proper and effec- 
tive contact is found to be necessary. 
It is but seldom found that necessary, 
effective contact with sales forces can 
be maintained directly from Home Office 
headquarters, 

“Our business more than any other, 
we believe, requires highly specialized 
salesmanship. Therefore, means of ef- 
fective contact between the general 


agent and the salesman is correspond- 


ingly more important. Our business is 
supposed to be organized in a way that 
provides such means of contact with 
salesmen as will bring them constantly 
stimulated enthusiasm, new incentives, 
and inspiration to give their best to this 
business. Our salesmen have a right to 
the supervision and leadership of men 
capable of supplying these needs.” 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR 





Future Agency Depends Upon Selection 
and Efficient Training of Average Man 
Says L. O. Schriver, Agency Asst. 
Lester O. Schriver, agency assistant, 
told the members of the Aetna Life’s 
General Agents’ Conference at Hot 
Springs, Va., that the duties of a super- 
visor seem to follow naturally into three 
major activities—recruiting, training and 
supervising, and that the future of any 
agency did not depend upon the acqui- 
sition of a few “stars,” but rather upon 
the selection and efficient training of 
average men. He stated that “a man 
of character, with intelligence and train- 
ing enough to appreciate the structure 
and service of life insurance and who 
has ambition enough to work, and who 
has in some measure that ‘intangible 
something’ which we call personality, 
will make a good agent. Provided, of 
course, he has mastered the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance sufficiently to in- 
telligently render life insurance service. 
“Freedom is a rare and wonderful gift 
but it is a dangerous thing in the hands 
of the man who has not disciplined 
himself in the use of his time. The 
agency supervisor should early teach his 
men how to study and how to use their 
time to the best advantage and profit. 
Systematic work and efficient use of 
time will make a successful agent out 
of anyone who has an aptitude for the 
business. We should discourage men in 
thinking that they will get eight hour 

pay for two hours work.” 


DES MOINES AGENTS MOVE 


George W. McClung and M. L. Dea- 
ton have left the firm of McClung & 
Deaton, general agents for the Aetna 
Life in Des Moines, to assume positions 
with the same company in different 
states. Mr. McClung will have charge 
of the state of Maine with headquarters 
at Portland. Mr. Deaton becomes sup- 
ervisor of the territory outside Chicago 
under the jurisdiction of S. T. What- 
ley, general agent there. The Des Moines 
General Agency will be taken over by 
A. C. Miller, who is at present repre- 
sentative of the Travelers in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. L. J. Gosney, who has 
been a member of the McClung & Dea- 
ton Agency for more than a year, is also 
leaving that organization to become 
agency supervisor for the company at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











SOME NEW GROUPS 


The following companies have recent- 
ly taken group life insurance for the 
benefit of their employees with the Con- 
necticut General: Pearl Street Savings 
Bank & Trust Company (additional in- 
surance), Cleveland, Ohio; New York 
Steam Corporation, New York, N. Y.; 
Colonial Cleaners and Dyers, Inc. (addi- 
tional insurance), Newark, N. J., and the 
Republic Carbon Company, Niagara 
Falls; N. Y: 

The following companies have recently 
insured their employees for group dis- 
ability insurance in the Connectiout Gen- 
eral: Fallston Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Fallston, Pa.; College Hill Fire- 
man’s Reilef Association, College Hill, 
bany, N. Y., and the Midland Volunteer 
Pa.; Albany Car Wheel Company, Al- 
Fire Department, Midland, Pa. 


Insurance Courses 

In New York City 
OFFERED BY FOUR COLLEGES 
Columbia, New York University, City 


College and Social Research School 
to Teach Insurance 





The insurance courses in New York 
City for 1926-1927 have been announced. 
They consist of evening courses in in- 
surance offered by New York University, 
Columbia University, College of the City 
of New York and the New School for 
Social Research. 

The courses in brief are as follows: 
New York University, Washington 
Square, East 

Principles of Insurance—Underlying 
principles of insurance. Thursday 8 :00- 
9:45 (Sept.-Feb.); | Thursday 5:15-7:00 
(Feb.-June) Wall Street. Prof. Acker- 
man and Mr. Hardy. 

Insurance Law and Practice—Critical 
examination of fire, life, accident and 
health insurance law. Thursday 5:15- 
7:00 (Sept.-Feb.) Wall Street. Thursday 
8:00-9:45 (Feb.-June) Prof. Ackerman 
and Mr. Hardy. 

Life Insurance—Principles of life in- 
surance. Tuesday 6:00-7:45 (Feb.-June) 
Prof. Ackerman. 

Fire Insurance—Inspecting, rating, of- 
fice organization, etc., of fire insurance 
companies. Wednesday 6:00-7:45 (Sept.- 


Feb.); | Monday 5:15-7:00 (Feb.-June) 
Wall Street. Prof. Ackerman and Mr. 
Hardy. 


Casualty Insurance—Personal accident 
and health, corporate bonding, automo- 
bile, steamboiler, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other forms of casualty insur- 
ance. Monday 5:15-7:00 (Sept.-Feb.); 
Wednesday 6:00-7:45 (Feb.-June) Prof. 
Ackerman and Mr. Hardy. 

Insurance Accounting — Fundamental 
principles of fire, casualty and life insur- 
ance accounting. Thursday 7:15-9:00. 
Wall Street. Prof. Ackerman. 

Columbia University, Morningside 

Heights 

Life Insurance—Principles and_ prac- 
tice of life insurance. (Winter session.) 
Tuesday 7:40-9:20. Mr. J. R. Trimble. 

Insurance Statistics—Principles and 
methods of statistics applied to histori- 
cal and administrative problems of the 
insurance business. (Winter session.) As- 
signed readings in insurance history, law, 
economics, accounting and administra- 
tion, with one original study by cach 
student. (Spring session.) Thursday 
5:50-7:30. Mr. E. W. Kopf. 

Casualty Insurance—Elements of the 
casualty insurance business. Workmien’s 
compensation, automobile insurance and 
miscellaneous casualty lines. (Spring 
session.) Wednesday 5:50-7:30. Mr. G. 
F. Michelbacker and others. 

College of the City of New York, Com- 
merce Building, 23rd Street and 
Lexington Avenue 

Insurance—Principles and theory of 
marine, fire, casualty, surety, and life in- 
surance. Three hours a week. Prof. 
Brett. 

New School for Social Research, 465 

W. 23rd Street, New York City 

Insurance History—Twelve lectures on 


the history of insurance institutions. 
Autumn term. Mr. E. W. Kopf. 





THINKING THOUGHTS 


“The power to enjoy life is at the bot- 
tom of Horace’s popularity. It was a 
renewed power to enjoy life that re- 
vealed the Greek and Roman classics to 
the enthusiasts of the Renaissance. They 
rediscovered the classics because they 
themselves were filled with curiosity and 
excitement. I am aware that the ques- 
tion is generally stated in the other way, 
and that the classics are supposed to 
have awakened the scholars. But this 
would be contrary to nature. The text 
inspires not the eye, but the eye the 
text.”"—-John J. Chapman. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Convention 





Phoenix Mutual Life 
Hot Springs Meeting 


NEARLY 500 ATTEND SESSIONS 





$75,000,000 Production for Diamond 
Jubilee Year Reached—Convention 


Theme “The Skilled Workman” 


Hot Springs, Va. Sept. 14—An en- 
thusiastic convention of nearly five hun- 
dred representatives of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life convened at the Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., on Monday. It 
was the Diamond Jubilee Convention of 
this progressive company and the theme 
of the convention “The Skilled 
Workman.” Numerous papers on how 
skilled life 
their 


Was 


insurance workmen can use 
tools were read. 

President Welch delivered the address 
of welcome; A. A. Williams, president of 
the Field Men’s Association, responding. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, started 
off the business session with a rattling 
good talk on the job of the skilled work- 
man. 

Last year at Bretton Woods,, President 
Welch discussed the possibility of writ- 
ing $75,000,000 in the company’s 75th 
year. Addressing the convention at Hot 
Springs, President Welch said that be- 
tween September 1, 1925, and September 
1, 1926, the company paid for $75,129,000. 

In discussing the theme of the con- 
vention, “The Skilled Workman,” Presi- 
dent Welch said: 

“That theme describes the goal to- 
wards which we have been struggling in 
these last thirteen years of regeneration. 
For, true to the mythological charac- 
ter of its emblem, the Phoenix Mutual 
has died to many of the old practices 
and measures of success which had 
brought disrepute to the salesinen of life 
insurance, and has had a rebirth into 
new ideals and new practices which are 
already reversing the public estimate of 
the life insurance salesman. Your com- 
pany has been the standard-bearer in 
this revolution. 

“Thirteen years ago we had 46 differ- 
ent generals in the field, each with his 
own campaign plans and his especial 
contract for salesmen, the company 
struggling along under no comprehensive 
plan of organization and campaign and 
with no unified body of leaders holding 
common ideals. Under these 46 diverse 
leaders 1,700 field men, with contracts 
of varying commission rates and vested 
rights, struggled to make their incomes 
mect their necessities, and it was the 


constantly recurring tragic failures 
among these men and these leaders 


which first prompted us to seek some 
plan for unified action that would bring 
relief from such occurrences. 

“Today we have 466 field men under 
14 leaders, working under identical plans 
of campaign and with identical ideals, 
cach man holding a standard contract 
offering equal opportunity to all, and 
producing for our company in the last 
six months twice as much business as 
Was written in the twelve months of 
1913 through nearly four times the num- 
ber of field men: every man writing far 
more than he did thirteen years ago and 
with average earnings so far ahead of 
those of the past as to completely re- 
move from our plan the burden of re- 
sponsibility for financial failure of in- 
dividuals. ~ 

“Such a record as this has never be- 
fore been made in the history of life 
insurance and is incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the practicability of our ideals 
and of the success of our plans for 
attaining them.” 


TRUST COMPANY AS APPROACH 





George C. Summy, Oklahoma City, Out- 
lines Approach in Phoenix Mu- 
tual Convention Talk 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14—George C. 
Summy, manager Phoenix Mutual, Okla- 
homa City, told the Hot Springs Con- 
vention this week how he 
with the trust company idea. 


approaches 

He finds 
that the prospects he desires to approach 
on this subject are generally working on 
a program of from 5% to 10 years, ex- 
pecting to get their personal estate in 
better shape. Unfortunately, they are 
not always able to carry out their aims. 
Securities shrink; sometimes prove at a 
crisis, to be of better value. 

Mr. Summy said “The prospect is eas- 
ily impressed that he might be taken 
from the picture and not be able to com- 
plete his program; also, the estate would 
not be able to meet all the tax and fee 
demands on it. Our men suggest a fund- 
ed life insurance trust to offset the loss 
if he did not live to complete his pro- 
gram to take care of estate demands. 
He asks ‘What is a funded life insur- 
ance trust?’ We explain that he can 
turn over income securities to the trust 
company and they automatically pay the 
premium. 

“We assume that he has income se- 
curities. If he admits he hasn’t them, 
we suggest ‘unfunded life insurance 
trust.””’ 





PRAISES SALES SERVICE LEADS 


Hot Springs. Va., Sept. 14—John M. 
Brown, of Winston-Salem, N. C., said 
to the Phoenix Mutual convention that 
during his fourteen months with the 
company he could trace a little more 
than 22% of his total business to sales 
service leads. His records show that out 
of every hundred names circularized. he 
has closed business on which his first 
year’s commissions have been $400. 











A. A. WELCH 


SOME INTEREST RATES HIGH 
Hot Va. Sept. 14—E.. J. 


surkley, Phoenix Mutual manager, St. 
Louis, in a discussion of the Phoenix 
Mutual financial policy said at Hot 
Springs that recently he had talked with 
a trust officer of one of the largest trust 
companies in St. Louis, and the question 
of the present interest rate being paid 
by some companies came under review. 

He frankly told Mr. Burkley that if 
the prevailing interest rates on invest- 
ments in general continued for any 
length of time to be as low as at pres- 
ent, then some of the companies will 
be unable to maintain their present in- 
terest scale. 


Springs, 





HIGH LIGHTS 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
CONVENTION 


OF THE 





York insurance department. 


% 


ference convention: 


to $50,000. 


deposit fund. 





Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 15.—The Phoenix Mutual Life in 
annual agency conference convention assembled here this week 
announced that it is planning for stabilizing the income of its 
agents on the basis of their renewal commissions and that the plan 
will be put into effect as soon as it can be approved by the New 


The following announcements were also made at this con- 


The Phoenix Mutual Life will increase its disability limits 
under certain conditions to $50,000, from $25,000. 
It will also inckease double indemnity limits from $25,000 


The company will also change and broaden its premium 


The Phoenix Mutual Life will also put out a new endow- 
ment income policy on a monthly income basis. 

Bruce Barton, famous literary man and head of a large 
New York advertising agency, arrived at the Hotel Homestead on 
Tuesday morning to address the convention. 

George S. Stevenson, prominent in Hartford financial circles 
and well known as an insurance company director, is attending 
the Phoenix Mutual Life convention. 


% 











Financial Officer 
Talks of Investments 


VICE-PRESIDENT COLLENS’ TALK 


He Tells of Care and Scrutiny in Buying 
Securities and in Making 
Loans 


Hot Springs, Va. Sept. 14—Arthur 
M. Collens, vice-president of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, told the Hot Springs con- 
vention how the agent can use the finan- 
cial policy of the 


one of his assets. 


Phoenix Mutual as 
The directors of the 
company, however, have outlined a defi- 
nite policy, that the obtaining of insur- 
ance cannot, and must not, have any in- 
fluence on the making of investments. 
The Phoenix Mutual was one of the 
first life companies to develop a special- 
ized department for mortgage loans. It 
was also one of the first to place its 
stock and bond under the 
specialized supervision of a man whose 
whole previous training in 


investments 


investment 
had been outside the company’s ranks, 
rather than to leave it as a side issue 
with some officer, fundamentally trained 
in insurance matters. 

Mr. Collens explained how the Phoe- 
nix Mutual protects the making of in- 
vestments, taking up both 
loans and bond investments. 


mortgage 


How Mortgage Loans Are Handled 

As to mortgage loans the Connecticut 
law forbids the company to loan over 
50% of a fair appraised value on unen- 
cumbered real estate. In many other 
states the companies are allowed to loan 
up to two-thirds of the value. The State 
of Connecticut, therefore, forces the 
Phoenix Mutual to be especially con- 
servative. 

All mortgage loans are first passed on 
by the companies‘ established loaning 
connections, and then by its specialized 
department. Before acceptance, they 
have to be approved by the directors’ 
finance committee, then by the Board 
itself, and a record is kept on all votes 
on investments. 

In Mr. Collens’ opinion, the Phoenix 
Mutual board is one of its biggest as- 
sets, as the members are the best type 
of Connecticut representative men. Mort- 
gage loans are made only through the 
correspondents who have served the 
company efficiently for many years. 
These correspondents are required to 
have expert knowledge of the business, 
financial stability and standing in the 
community. 

In mortgage loans purchased from 
these correspondents, the company has 
the right, for one year on inspection, 
to return the loan to the correspondent 
if it is not up to company standard, or 
to have the face amount reduced. 
Trained men from the home office con- 
tinually inspect the condition of new and 
outstanding loans. 


Bond Investments 

As for bond investments, said Mr. Col- 
lens, all such offerings are first studied 
and passed upon by the investment de- 
partment. Suitable ones are referred to 
the executive committee, one negative 
vote of the committee being enough to 
veto an investment. The full board next 
votes on investment. The company’s in- 
vestments are not made haphazardly, but 
on well thought out lines by the execu- 
tive committee. The company is special- 
ly careful of the proper diversification 
of its investments, avoiding putting all 
its “eggs in one basket.” 























“Well?” 





“There it is; I’m awfully sorry.” 


Paul Brandon contemplated the lighted end of 
his cigar. He did not speak. The other man, his 
lawyer, who had brought him the unwelcome news 
of the jury verdict, tried to make the best of it. 

“Paul, it strikes me, it might have been worse; 
anyway, you haven’t a leg to stand on. Do I 
make myself clear? The point is, how will you 
meet the claim for $8,000? It might have been 
$50,000.” 


“Well, yes, the $8,000. 
George?” 


How will I meet it, 


“You say you have $5,000 in all, including 
Liberty Bonds. Well then, your house must be 
mortgaged again for the remainder. It must be 
done. It is the best way out of a bad situation.” 


And thus in a few swift moments the savings of 
Paul Brandon’s lifetime are stripped from him. 
Disposed of. Awaiting, with confidence, the out- 
come of an automobile damage suit, he is now 
faced with a dilemma. It is more; it is a tragedy. 
And it was so unnecessary, so avoidable. 

The motoring world is filled with Paul Brandons. 
They are the fellows who fence with Fate, when 
it comes to driving an automobile not fully in- 
sured. Huge sums are now awarded for injuries or 
death caused by automobiles. 

Take a lesson from Paul Brandon. Make sure 
that your clients are adequately protected. Point 
out the urgent need and see that they are fortified 
by a big enough Travelers policy to pay any claim. 
It costs but slightly more than inadequate coverage. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 
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Phoenix Mutual Life eeueiiien 





Yost on Co-Operation 
With Trust Companies 


HIS ADVICE TO AGENTS GIVEN 


Why Insurance World Should Be 
Friendly with Trust Company Offi- 
cials; Much in Common 





Hot Springs, Va., 
Yost, 
discussing 


Sept. 14—A. H. 
secretary of the Phoenix Mutual, 
“Trust Company Co-opera- 
tion” at the Phoenix Mutual convention, 
said that there are about 2,700 trust com- 
panies in the United States, with a re- 
serve of $18,000,000,000. There are 
2,100 banks with trust departments al- 
together, those institutions control about 
$70,000,000,000 of wealth when their re- 
sources and trust estates are taken into 
consideration. | Obviously 


also 


such institu- 


tions exert an enormous influence over 
finance and economics. 

Of importance to the life insurance 
fact that these institutions 
into daily contact with thousands 
of individuals who constitute the thrifti- 
est section of our population. 

The depositors are 


avent is the 


come 


essentially savers 
The clients include thousands 
of business men with established credit 
reputations. 


of money. 
Their policy of lending 
money on real estate mortgages has 
helped materially to make the greatest 
nation of home owners in the world. Fur- 
thermore, the Ordinary business experi- 
ence keenly impresses upon officers of 
trust companies and banks the enormous 
value of life insurance. 
Plea for Co-operation 

Mr. Yost made a plea for active co- 
operation between life and trust com- 
panics. In the early part of this year 
the Phoenix Mutual included in its na- 
tional advertising an advertisement advo- 
cating the use of a trust company’s serv- 
ices in conserving life insurance estates 
under appropriate circumstances. The 
results of the publicity to the company 
have been gratifying. 

Through the Trust Division of the Am- 
crican Bankers’ Association copies of 
the advertisement were placed in the 
hands of every trust officer in the 
country. 

Trust companies have been writing life 
insurance trusts in appreciable numbers 
since about 1920. 

There are some conditions under which 
the income policy and the optional set- 
tlement is not the proper method of pro- 
viding for the conservation of insurance 
funds, and when it is the duty of the 
agent to recommend that they take ad- 
vantage of the trust company service. 
For instance, where a policyholder has 
insurance in a number of companies and 
it is desirable to combine all of the in- 
surance under one form of settlement. 
Usually this cannot be accomplished sat- 
isfactorily by means of the options of 
settlement because of the variations in 
the different forms of settlement agree- 
ment. 

Furthermore, where the amount of in- 
surance is quite considerable and the con- 
tingencies which the policyholder de- 


sires to cover are numerous and com- 
plicated, it usually develops that the op- 
tions of settlement are likely to be too 
rigid, particularly true where the condi- 
tions of the insured’s business and fam- 
ily make it advisable that there should 
be a reasonable amount of flexibility in 
the provision for the administration of 
the insurance funds. 

Some forms of educational agreements 
can usually be met only by a_ proper 
form of insurance trust agreement. They 
cannot be in personal touch always with 
the beneficiaries of a trust and they can- 
not undertake obligations covering the 
element of discretion. 

Agents should familiarize themselves 
with the organization and the functions 
of a trust company. They must know 
that primarily it is organized to con- 
serve wealth. They must study the 
standing of the local trust companies, 
because in recommending to their pros- 
pects or policyholders the service of a 
trust company they are assuming a good 
deal of an obligation and in a sense are 
vouching for the reliability of the insti- 
tution recommended. They should be- 
come acquainted with the personnel of 
the trust company. 

Among others who 
companies -s 
were: T. L. 
M. Brown, 
F. B. Miller, S 


spoke on trust 
“estate conservation” 

Landress, Chattanooga; J. 
page ioe Salem, N. C., and 

. Louis. 

SELLING BY BUDGET 
Helps Prospects Make Check on His 
Financial Program; Makes Men 
More Business-Like 
Hot Springs, Va. Sept. 15—C. W. 
Jaldwin, Seattle, Wash., said that the 

budget provided a direct aid in selling 
insurance, and that the Phoenix Mutual 
budget offered a complete check up of 
one’s financial program. The budget pre- 
sentation leads immediately into a dis- 
cussion of the surest way for a man to 
solve the financial problems of life. One 
of the initial steps im selling is to find 
out how many dollars the client has to 
invest. Every man is selfish about some- 
thing and the appeal to this selfishness 
is the strongest appeal there is to make 
in some cases. 

In his talk on the budget system H. P. 
Willett, Boston, made the statement that 
75 to 80% of business men are unsound 
financially. “They realize this fact, but 
are apparently hopeless. The budget sys- 
tem will enable them to recover their 
expenditures and it will allow them to 
face each new year with confidence 
borne of the knowledge of when, where 
and how their money problems are vexa- 
tions.” 


OLD POLICYHOLDERS 


C. A. Walker, of Hartford, Tells Agents 
How to Build up a Profitable 
Clientele 

Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 15—The ad- 
vantages of using old policyholders as 
a source of business was discussed at 
the Hot Springs convention of the 
Phoenix Mutual by C. A. Walker of the 
home office. He said that one of the 
leading producers of the company last 
year whose renewal commissions for 
1925 exceeded $6,000 earned more than 
that amount on first year’s commissions 
through sales to old policyholders. A 


source of income which will provide be- 
tween 35 and 45% of an agent’s entire 
annual income is worthy of the cultiva- 
tion of an agent’s best efforts. 

“So build your clientele so that at the 
end of the hith year your commissions 
on sales to policyholders provide your 
living,” said Mr. Walker. “You are 
banking your renewals and your new 
sales are velvet.” 





COUPON ADS A SUCCESS 





After Weeding Inconsequential Prospects 
Phoenix Representatives Make Many 
Sales from Good Leads 

Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14—The cou- 
pon advertising in the New York 
“Times” used by The Phoenix Mutual 
was discussed by J. J. Sullivan, of New 
York at the convention of that com- 
pany this week in Hot Springs. 

The Phoenix Mutual found from the 
first leads received that a careful check- 
up was necessary due to the types of 
replies received which classified them- 
scives as follows: 

Kirst—Quite a number of 
seckers wanting something for nothing. 

Second—We found that a group of 
peopie on whom the Company does not 
pay commissions have a tendency to re- 
ply to ads. 

‘Third—A number of 
secking information 
their business. 

Fourth—A number of married women 
sending in replies, 

lifth—This is the cream. 
are really interested in our plan and 
who really develop into policy holders. 

The fifth division of the classification 


curiosity 


insurance men 
with reference to 


People who 


was large and resulted in a large num- 
ber of sales. 
Consecutive Production 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 14—Albert E. 


Leach, Providence, Rk. 1, at the Hot 
Springs convention of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, in discussing consecutive pro- 
duction said in part: 

“Many good salesmen fail because 
they become confused through having 
too many prospects. Pick out as pros- 
pects progressive men who have oppor- 
tunities for growth and who have lia- 
bilities—a wife and children—and who 
plan ahead. It is just as casy, and they 
buy again and again. Keep record cards 
of all information obtainable about each 
prospect. Route your work to save time; 
use the phone to make appointments; 
know the day before on whom you are 
going to call the next day. Plan at 
least five interviews a day.” 

Others discussing this subject included 
A. R. Ferguson, Watertown, N. Y.; M. 
S. Friedland, New York, and Rk. PF. 
Moody, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Moody 
said in part: 

“Had it not been for consecutive pro- 
duction and setting a definite goal, my 
business would not be one-half of what 
it is. *For more than six years | have 
not failed to pay for over $500 in new 
premiums every month and for more 
than four years it has been over $1,000.” 

The month a September has been 
named “President’s Month” by the Royal 
Union Life of Des Moines in honor of 
President A. C. Tucker, and the Central 
Life of lowa in honor of President O. 

Miller. 


Penn Mutual Eastern 
Regional Convention 


THREE SESSIONS ARE HELD 





More Than 250 Field Men Convene at 
Swampscott, Mass., and Hear Many 
Profitable Discussions 





The Eastern .Regional convention of 
the Penn Mutual Life, which was held 
the latter part of last week at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, was one of the largest of its kind 
ever held by the company. The three 
days were devoted to many useful and 
profitable discussions and a number of 
addresses were made which were timely 
and interesting. 

The program for the first day consisted 
_ an address of welcome by William 

Kingsley, vice-president of the com- 
pein who was followed by Hillard R. 
Gage, of the J. Elliott Hall agency, who 
spoke on “How I Try to Sell Every 
Man I Meet.” Mrs. F. R. Smith, of the 
M. R. Miller & Son agency, gave an 
interesting talk on “The Value of the 
Small Policy” and Howard E. Rider, of 
the J. Elliott Hall agency, brought the 
session to a close with an address on 
“Educational Insurance.” 

The second day’s program was made 
up of speeches by Dr. Harry Toulmin, 
who spoke on “Notes from the Medical 
Lepartment”; Robert P. B. Kidd, of the 
M. R. Miller & Son agency, discussed 
“The Value of Our Life Rate Endow- 
ment,” while John M. Keim, assistant 
supervisor, told of “Perfection Protec- 
tion” and Benjamin Alk of the McWill- 
iam & Hyde agency, spoke at length on 
“Program Insurance.” 

The banquet followed the second day’s 
session, J. Edward Durham, president of 
the Penn Mutual Agency Association, 
presiding. Harry C. Spillman gave an 
interesting talk on “Personality.” 

The convention was brought to a close 
on Saturday with a general discussion 
of all subjects on the selling of life in- 
surance, which was followed by an ad- 
dress made by J. Burnett Gibb, actuary 
of the company who spoke: on “The 
Strength of Our Company.” After J. 
Howard Jefferies, assistant to the vice- 
president, had given a “Good-Bye” ad- 
dress the convention was brought to a 
close. 

It was announced at the convention 
that the Western Regional session would 
be held at Del Monte, California, next 
week. It is expected that it will be one 
of the largest attended regionals of the 
company. 


NEW GROUP POLICY 


The men and women employees of the 
Quaker City Cab Co., numbering about 
1,300, have taken out a group policy of 
insurance through The Prudential. The 
policy not only protects the dependents 
of each of the workers in event of 
death but it provides for disability in- 
surance and an additional policy for non- 
occupational accident and health cover- 
age. Each of the employees will pay 
16 cents a week for the protection and 
the Quaker City Cab Co., assuming the 
remainder of the cost. Each worker on 
the company’s roster is eligible to $500 
life insurance protection, which automat- 
ically will be increased to a maximum of 
$1,500—to $700 on December 1, 1926; 
$800 on March 1, 1927; $900 on June 1, 
1927; $1,000 on September 1, 1927, and 
$1,500 on September 1, 1929. 
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Says Accident And 
Life Go Together 


VIEWS OF DEPARTMENT HEAD 
B. H. Manning, Manager Accident and 
Health Department, Continental Life, 
Discusses Accident Insurance 

The following remarks on the subject 
of life and accident insurance are from 
an address which was prepared by B. H. 
Manning, manager of the accident and 
health department of the Continental Life 
of St. Louis, to be delivered before the Clic 
Club convention in Detroit a short time 
ago. However, the address was not 
given by Mr. Manning because of the 
jact that he was called away. He ap- 
proaches his subject from a fresh poimt 
of view, and emphasizes some points that 
are of interest to both accident and life 
men. ‘The address follows in part: | 

Accident and health insurance 1s in- 
tended to continue the income that 1s cut 
off by the death of the bread earner of 
the family in case the insured suffers 
a financial death through accident or 
sickness. By financial death, | mean the 
event that causes his income to be cut 
off. When he is as financially useless 
as though he were dead. As a matter of 
fact, financial death is more deserving of 
serious consideration than physical death 
as it is often more expensive to the 
estate. This is on account of the fact 
that while living and disabled, he must 
be fed, he must have expensive medical 
at.ention, hospital attention, nurse atten- 
tion, etc., which soon run up to a larger 
figure than a very expensive funeral. In 
the event of the financial death ot the 
insured, accident or health insurance 
steps in and perpetuates the income for 
a greater or less extended period depend- 
ing upon the form of policy carried and 
the amount of premium paid. 

Growth of Accident and Health 

“You may pick out the last statement 
and say that that is one of the bad 
features of accident insurance. It doesn't 
do enough and doesn’t fully cover the 
loss in many cases, but that is no fault 
of the insurance. If the insured 1s un- 
der-insured or elects to purchase a more 
limited form of policy on account of the 
difference in premium, the insurance can- 
not in justice be blamed. Is a life policy 
no good because it stops paying alter 
twenty years aiter the death of the in- 
sured? Is a life policy no good because 
the insured carried $25,000 when he 
should have carried $50,000? Of course 
not, the extended period could have been 
provided for the additional insurance 
could probably have been purchased. The 
fault was with the insured, or more prob- 
ably with the agent in not selling the 
proper form or an adequate amount. 

Accident and health insurance has dur- 
ing the last few years made the greatest 
strides of any form of insurance. ‘The 
reason for this is that an individual’s 
insurance program is not complete until 
accident insurance has been included. 
You, as insurance men, are not fulfilling 
the full measure of service until you are 
ready to provide the insurance buyers 
of your community with the rounded out 
line of insurance which will protect their 
income from every angle. It is not 
enough that you can say: ‘I furnish 
protection for the widows and_ orphans 
in case the bread-earner dies.’ Who is 
voing to take care of the bread-earner’s 
dependents when the bread-earner isn’t 
earning? If you do not do it, someone 
else will. 

No Grief If Properly Sold 

“Many life men, and perhaps they are 
in the majority, think that there is too 
much grief to the accident business, but 
I will make the broad statement that 
there is-no more grief in the accident 
business than there is in the life busi- 
ness; that is, if it is properly sold. I 
will make another broad statement which 
may hurt, but it is nevertheless to the 
point. Accident companies are not anx- 
ious to receive business from life insur- 


ance men because it causes too much 
grief. There are two sides of the tri- 
angle, but there is a third also, a third 
side naturally, or it would not be a tri- 
angle. The third side is a balancer. It 
is made up of several parts, but when 
welded together, a perfect whole is 
formed. The welding material is educa- 
tion. The several parts are, first, the 
necessity and benefits of the insurance; 
second, the great service you owe to 
your clients, and third, the added com- 
missions derived. 

This may be a round-about way of say- 
ing that the trouble with accident busi- 
ness from a life agent is that he doesn’t 
know enough about it. It is a different 
proposition from life insurance, and re- 
quires thought and study just as life in- 
surance does. The average life man does 
not give this line the study it deserves, 
as a result the insured is not fully in- 
formed regarding his policy. When a 
claim arises there is dissatisfaction. <A 
policy properly explained and properly 
sold seldom causes any trouble. I make 
this statement from experience, as in 
more than ten years in the field selling 
accident insurance I did not have a sin- 
gle lawsuit and but few disgruntled cus- 
tomers, 

“The tendency of the times is for life 
companies to get more and more into 
the accident business, not only through 
accident and health departments, but in 
the form of disability benefits, double in- 
demnity, etc. Life men must learn the 
accidents or be left behind.” 





TRIBUTE TO ISAAC TOUCEY 





Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut 
Says He Was One of Most Brilliant 
Legal and Insurance Minds 

In his talk to the Connecticut Mutual 
last week upon the occasion of its eigh- 
ticth anniversary Colonel Dunham, Con- 
necticut Insurance Commissioner, after 
complimenting the Connecticut Mutual 
upon its splendid administration during 
its entire history, stopped a moment to 
pay tribute to one of its early officers 
who is not known to the present genera- 
tion of insurance men. He was refer- 
ring to Isaac Toucey. Of Mr. Toucey, 
Colonel Dunham said he was the com- 
pany’s first legal counsel. Continuing he 
said: 

“Mr. Toucey was but an example of 
the brilliant minds which have officered 
insurance companies in Connecticut ever 
since they were founded here. He was 
Governor of Connecticut and as such ap- 
proved the Articles of Incorporation of 
the company granted by the State Leg- 
islature, meeting in New Haven in May, 
1846. He possessed an unusual knowl- 
edge of the law and was firm in his con- 
victions. His self possession never for- 
sook him. He was a United States Sen- 
ator and President Polk appointed him 
Attorney General and also Acting Sec- 
retary of State, and he served as Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Bu- 
chanan.” 





DOUBLE GROUP PROGRAM 

Since March, 1920, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has 
been carrying Equitable group insurance 
on the lives of the 164 employees of the 
department. This protection has been 
found to be so much appreciated by the 
teaching staff and so inexpensive to 
carry that the authorities have decided 
to double the plan as of September 10th, 
bringing the total insurance to about 
5270,000. The dividends on the group 
have been exceptionally large, averaging 
about 38 per cent. The last dividend was 
56.5 per cent. of the premium paid for 
the year. 

P. R. Cunningham, district manager at 
Albuquerque, for the Equitable, who se- 
cured both the original application and 
the increase, has thoroughly sold the 
idea of group insurance to the entire mu- 
nicipal government of his home town. 
His agency has written group insurance 
on several other departments of city 
employees and in addition has written 
salary savings insurance on many of the 
individual members, 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Dunsmore Agency of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society Holds Meeting at 
Shelter Island Heights 


Forty members of the Dunsmore 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society who qualified and produced be- 
tween July 15 and August 31, a total of 
225 cases, amounting to $990,742, attend- 
ed the first educational conference of 
the agency, which was held the first part 
of this month. 

The conference, which lasted two days, 
was filled with information that was of 
great value to the delegates present. The 
topics and speakers for the conference 
were as follows: H. R. Coursen, assist- 
ant agency manager, “Circularizing 
Pays”; L. C. Schaefer, assistant agency 
manager, “Use of Psychology During the 
Various Steps of a Sale”; J. H. Marsch- 
ing, “Why Our Business Is Easy”; R. 
I. Olmstead, secretary, Leaders Club, 
“Our Policyholders Are a Gold Mine”; 
W. J. Dunsmore, agency manager, “Kev- 
elation of Capacity to Perform Carries 
the Added Responsibility to Do Better”; 
k. J. Marlow, assistant agency manager, 
“Work Is the Main Factor of Success”; 
M. W. Benton, assistant agency man- 
ager, “Equitable Policyholders Service”; 
H. C. Braunsdorf, “Selling Insurance in 
Units of $10,000, $15,000 and $25,000”; 
A. R. Knott, assistant agency manager, 
“The Ideal Program”; W. C. Nicholson, 
vice-president, Leaders Club, “What I 
Have Learned in Two and One-half 
Years in My Vocation”; J. S. Braun, 
president, Leaders Club, “The Advan- 
tages of the Agency Leaders Club.” 


— oe 


NEIL HOUSE GROUP POLICY 

The Neil House, the foremost hotel in 
Columbus, Ohio, has insured its em- 
ployees under a Connecticut General 
Group contract in August. The occa- 
sion was a first anniversary celebration, 
the old Neil House, famous in Colum- 
bus hotel history, having been replaced 
a year ago with a thoroughly modern 
new building. 

The action of the Neil House is in line 
with that of many other hotels arid res- 
taurants who have insured their em- 
ployees in the Connecticut General for 
amounts ranging from several thousand 
up to three-quarters of a million of in- 
surance. 

Among other concerns recently insur- 
ing their employees under Group Life 
policies in the Connecticut General are 
the following: Peter Clark, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; the Malvern Clay Co., Mal- 
vern, Ohio; D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md.; Ames Shovel & Tool 
Co., Boston, Mass.; and National Office 
Supply Co., Waukegan, IIL. 

The Woodstock Fire Department, 
Woodstock, Vt.; the Morrisville Fire 
Department, Morrisville, Vt.; the Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Northbrook Volunteer Fire Company, 
Northbrook, Ill.; Mt. Clemens Volun- 
teer Fire Department, No. 3, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich.; D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. and the Bridgeport 
Screw Co., Bridgeport, Conn., also have 
recently insured their employees under 
Group Disability policies in the Connec- 
ticut General. 





COX AND WURFEL TO TALK 


Guy W. Cox, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, will deliver 
an address before the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America at its annual 
convention to be held at the Jegerson 
Hotel in Richmond, September 21-24. 
He will discuss the farm situation in its 
relation to mortgages. 

Lester E. Wurfel, assistant secretary 


_of The Prudential, will also address the 


convéntion on the subject: “Mortgage 
Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies as an Economic Feature in Na- 
tional Development.” Plans have been 
perfected for a dinner to be held at the 
Country Club of Virginia the evening of 
September 20. 


SALARY SAVINGS 





_ An Agent in Selling Young Men Goes 
Over Nonforfeiture Provisions Care- 
fully With Prospect 


In discussing the manner in which he 
sells salary savings insurance L. M. 
Rockwell, an agent of the Connecticut 
General, says in part: 

“In recommending these policies I al- 
ways go over the nonforfeiture provi- 
sions very carefully. For instance, with 
a young man of 25, the question often 
arises as to what settlement he could 
get if he should wish to discontinue 
premiums in 20 years. At this age our 
Income at 55 policy provides that if he 
wishes to discontinue premiums after 20 
years, the Company will carry the full 
risk on his life under extended insurance 
for ten years longer and at the end of 
that period, give him $1,100 in cash, 
Similar options can be brought out in 
any of the other Income policies. An- 
other option in our Income ut age 55 
policy which makes it very attractive to 
a young man, is the fact that if he car- 
ries the policy to age 55, the Company 
will refund him $934 and still give him 
a paid up policy of $1,000. The Com- 
pany gives back practically all he has 
paid in and he still has a paid up policy.” 








NEW SECRETARY APPOINTED 


F. P. McKenzie Succeeds Zimmerman as 
Secretary, N. Y. Life Under- 
writers’ Association 

Frederic Pitts McKenzie, recently ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
succeeding Charles J. Zimmerman, re- 
signed, is twenty-four years of age and 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, class 
of 1924. While at college he was promi- 
nent in extra curriculum activities, edi- 
tor of the college “Year Book” and was 
also chairman of the class day exercises. 

He is a president of the Inter-fra- 
ternity council, a member of the Zeta 
Psi Club of New York and the Kiwanis 
Club. Since leaving college McKenzie 
has been active in real estate develop- 
ments in New York City and Florida. 
His home is at Pawtucket, R. I. He 
has made a most favorable impression 
upon those members of the association 
whom he has met thus far, and seems 
well equipped both by temperament and 
training for the exacting duties of his 
new post. 

Mr. McKenzie has the good wishes of 
the members of the insurance fraternity 
for a successful career in the field of in- 
surance. 


ADDITIONAL MORTGAGE LOANS 
Loans During Month of August Amount- 
ing to $18,841,761 Made by 
Prudential 
Additional mortgage loans, amounting 
to $18,841,761, were made during the 
month of August by The Prudential, ac- 
cording to a report issued last week by 
Archibald M. Woodruff, vice president of 
that company in charge of its activities 

in this field. 

Of this total $13,147,701 was on dwelling 
houses and apartments in the United 
States and Canada, for the accommoda- 
tion of 3,606 families; $3,535,600 was on 
city property other than homes, and the 
remainder, $2,158,460, was in farm loans. 

In the matter of lending its support to 
the great international effort toward bet- 
ter housing and the providing of homes 
for those who wish to own them, The 
Prudential has this year exceeded its 
splendid record of 1925 by more than 
$25,000,000. 

During the first six months of 1920, 
loans to the amount of $90,826,504.90 were 
made on 15,952 dwellings and 876 apart- 
ments, housing 26,311 families. During 
the corresponding period of 1925, such 
loans totalled $64,489,796.80, on only 
11,518 dwellings and 576 apartments 


which accommodated 18,856 families. 
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Union Central Life Convention 





Union Central Meeting 
at Atlantic City 


MORE THAN 750 750 ATTENDING 





Address by President Sage; Merit Cer- 
tificates Are Presented; Varied 
Entertainment Provided 





Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 13—With 
the largest attendance ever witnessed in 
the history of the company at an annual 
agency meeting, the field representatives 
of The Union Central Life, gathered at 
the Ambassador Hotel, in Atlantic City, 
Sept. 12, 13, 14. More than 750 persons 
representing 46 states were in attend- 
ance. Nearly 200 of the representatives 
came by way of a special train made up 
at the home office in Cincinnati. Another 
special train came from Chicago and a 
third from Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

Sunday was given over to entertain- 
ment. ‘Two convention sessions were 
held on Monday and a third on Tues- 
day morning. 

Manager George F. Schilling, of the 
Philadelphia agency, was general chair- 
man of entertainment. In addition to 
the usual diversion provided by the his- 
toric boardwalk with its projecting piers, 
millions of liehts and seething breakers, 
there were a number of entertainment 
features. 

Give Minstrel Show 

One of the most unusual of these was 
a minstrel show held in the Renaissance 
Room of the Ambassador Hotel on _Mon- 
day evening. The comedians were em- 
ployees brought from the home office 
and were led by Interlocutor Assistant 
Secretary W. Howard Cox. The entire 
ofhcial staff of the company was put on 
a griddle of fun which brought forth 
hilarious merriment from the agents as- 
sembled. Then the tables were turned 
and the blackfaced comedians opened 
fire on a number of agents and man- 
agers in the field. 

The annual banquet of the 
force was held in the Venetian Room 
Monday evening. Following this there 
was a reception and dance at the hotel. 


President Sage Presides 

President John D. Sage presided at 
the convention sessions and was assisted 
by Superintendent of Agencies Charles 
Hommeyer. 

Following the opening of convention 
by President Sage, G. F. Schilling wel- 
comed the delegates to the convention. 

Manager E. E. Silver, of Boston, chair- 
man of the program committee, an- 
nounced that the program would deal 
with three general topics: “The Union 
Central for its Agents,” “The Union Cen- 
tral for its Policyholders,” “Multiplying 
Union Central Policyholders.” 

Jack Shuff “Butts In” 

Just as Mr. Silver finished speaking, 
the invincible manager of the Cincinnati 
agency, Jack Shuff, former national pres- 
ident of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, jumped to the platform and an- 
nounced that the program committee had 
refused to put him on the program, but 
that he intended | to “open up this con- 
vention anyway.” He then _ presented 
President Sage with a gavel made from 
the wood taken from the banisters of 
the historic Burnet House, which is now 
being razed to make way for the Union 
Central’s new annex in Cincinnati. 

President Save was greatly touched by 
the presentation as it came as a com- 
plete surprise—a gift from the building 
employees of the home office. 

Address of President Sage 

wai rustees” was the subject of Presi- 
dent Sage’s opening address. He treated 
it from an unusual angle. He declared 
that the members of the convention were 
principals of a quadruple trust—to the 
policyholder, to the agent, to the officers, 
and to the stockholders. 

“When a man takes out a life insur- 
ance policy he trusts that 10, 20, 30 or 


agency 


even 40 years from now when that pol- 
icy becomes a claim or matures we will 
do something for him. We are trustees 
for him. Moreover, not only does he 
trust us to pay the policy claim, but he 
trusts us to charge him what is right 
for his policy. In no other line of busi- 
ness is this true. Think what a trust 
that is. 

“Now the agents. We are also trustees 
for the agents. You have renewal in- 
terests running years into the future. 
You are looking forward to the time 
when they will be paid. Many of you 
may say, ‘My future’ or ‘my wife’s fu- 
ture depends upon the Union Central’s 
ability to pay those renewals.’ 

“Then the officers. Many of our offi- 
cers have been with the company 30, 
possibly 40 years, some 10 years or 
longer. They have given their best ef- 
forts to the company and we hope they 


will stay with us many more years. We 
are trustees for the officers. 
“Last of all, the stockholders. Now it 


may be easy for the agent of a mutual 
company to say, ‘We have no stockhold- 
ers. Ours is a mutual company. Insure 
with us.’ But can he really draw com- 
parisons to the advantage of a mutual 
company? I don’t think he can, and I 
want to tell you why. The company’s 
stockholders have surrounded themselves 
with by-laws and restrictions which pro- 
tect the policyholders from inroads by 
stockholders. Do you know how much 
a policyholder with a $1,000 policy con- 
tributes to the stockholders each year? 
Less than a two _ postage stamp. It 
is even less than 1%c. Is it worth while 
to have the fatutees ol the stockholders 
and have the policyholders pay 1c? 

“All of these classes are entitled to 
have their interests safeguarded. I want 
to talk about the duties of these trustees. 
A regular trustee is given certain direct 
laws and regulations about investment 
of funds. The law says in what type 
of security he can invest the money he 
is entrusted with. That certainly is very 
important in the life insurance business. 

“We have been hearing a great deal 
in the last few years about the war debt, 
and having the mark and franc worth 
a certain amount of money. We wanted 
to know that countries borrowing from 
us would repay their debts and we have 
shared with Europe the feeling that we 
wanted war debts to be paid but first of 
all we think a nation should preserve its 
financial honor. So we say, ‘Pay your 
debts and then if we can do anything 
for you, all right.’ 


“In the life insurance business what 
people think about is certainty. ‘The 
company must be ready to pay claims 
when the time comes, and I don’t think 
that the national banks are held itt higher 
regard than the life insurance companies. 
A lite insurance company has a larger 
responsibility than a bank. A life in- 
surance company not only takes money 
and invests it for its policyholders, but it 
is trustee of insurability. A man who 
takes out a life insurance policy may 
not be a good risk'a week, a year or 
five years trom now. He trusts us with 
his insurability. Our company has paid 
particular attention to certainty. We 
have invested our money for years back 
in the nation’s greatest wealth, the land 
itself, 

“A man must look ahead into the fu- 
ture in the life insurance business. A 
policy is not a thing of a few years. It 
may run for 50 years. The proceeds of 
a policy may be paid to a person who is 
now a small child. We must look ahead 
at least 75 years. We must make no 
mistakes which will come back to us 
in the years ahead. 

“Years ago all the health and accident 
companies issued policies that were can- 
cellable. They could cancel those poli- 
cies if they wanted to. But we recog- 
nized the fact that life policies have to 
be non-cancellable. They are on the 
books to stay as long as the insured 
cares to keep his policy. If you and 
1 make the mistake of insuring him we 
can’t undo it. Therefore, it behooves us 
to choose the right man in the beginning. 

“He might well come back to us and 
say, ‘Are you choosing the same class 
of risks as when | insured with you?’ lf 
we say that we have become more lib- 
eral and have let down the bars he 
might ask us why we did not stick to the 
class of risks that we were insuring when 


he became a policyholder. So we must 
be careful not to make mistakes. 
“The premium rate in the policy is 


non-cancellable as well as all promises in 
the policy. We can’t change them. The 
dividends payable, however, are cancel- 
lable. That is where the policyholder 
places trust in us. He says, ‘] am going 
to leave it to you to decide your own 
dividend basis,’ and we have maintained 
for many years a high dividend basis. 
So far as | know, at least as long as I 
have been with the company, we have 
never gone backward. No dividend basis 
has been cut down, not even during the 
war and the influenza epidemic. It has 
been our policy not to cut it, to estab- 
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lish a basis that could be maintained for 
many years and that is very desirable, 
and | believe that all of us would be 
very much embarrassed if we found that 
we had established a basis that would 
have to be cut. 

“Some years ago we felt that the bene- 
ficiary was entitled to the proceeds of a 
policy the day a man died. If there was 
a delay and the claim could not be paid 
on that day, we felt that the beneficiary 
was entitled to it on that day and so 
we said, ‘we will pay interest on that 
money. I believe we were the first com- 
pany to do that. Our extended insur- 
ance and paid-up insurance options are 
participating. Why? If a man lets his 
policy go he is still entitled to his share 
of the profits. It is a fact that if we 
did not pay interest on death claims and 
if paid-up and extended insurance were 
not participating, the dividends to exist- 
ing policyholders would be larger. There 
would be a saving there. We could pay 
larger dividends if those savings were 
made, but we feel that those policyhold- 
ers are entitled to that share in the 
profits. 


Responsibility to Agents 

“Now | want to speak directly to the 
agents. Your first duty is to the exist- 
ing policyholders. Those whom you 
have insured. Because you placed them 
on the books your duty extends through 
a period of years. The interests of all 
the policyholders on the books and the 
interests of the company are identical. 
It is your duty to see that that trust 
impo sed in you is carried out. 

‘A man hasn't any business in the life 
insurance business unless he is prepared 
to give his prospects and policyholders 
the proper advice, and I want to say 
now that we believe in the education of 
the agents and we are taking steps to 
sce that we do our part in assisting in 
their education.” 

Merit Certificates Presented 
During the 
merit were awarded for 
individual agents of 
during 1925, 


convention certificates of 
work done by 
the Union Central 


Those who received certificates for 
having paid for more than one million 
dollars during 1925 were: Lorin Hord, 
Minneapolis; J. M. Thorsen, New York 
City; B. C. Sasse, San Antonio; S. M. 
lolsom, Los Angeles; H. Stark, New 
York City; Allan Gates, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Those who received certificates for 
having paid for more than a half million 
in 1925 were: S. M. Krohn, Cincinnati; 
&. K. seebe, New York City ; B. 
Wiedermann, San Antonio; V. E. Kess- 


ler, Skidmore, Texas; M. +. Hearne, Jr., 


San Antonio; S. B. Hewes, Cle veland; 
J. Gross, New York City; F. E. Brod- 
nax, Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Hiestand, 


Chicago; C. A. Leavitt, Chattanooga; F. 
Boehm, New York City; Fr. H. Streit- 
mann, Cincinnati; B. C. Howes, Chicago; 
S. R. Wallace, Chicago; G. Maril, Bir- 
mingham; J. M. i Selma, Ala.; 
R. H. Lowe, Detroit; J. Ullman, Cin- 


cinnati; A. W. Tell, feed Bluff, Neb.; 
D. L. Appel, Grand Rapids; J. B. Essel- 
styn, New York City; Mrs. I. P. Mon- 
fort, Cincinnati; P. Frank, Tampa, Fla.; 
| el 3 Hennessey, Chicago; B. M. Raw- 
lings, formerly of Providence, R. I.; G. 


C. Lyman, New Orleans; 
Birmingham. 

Unhappily, 
denied the 


W. W. Bussey, 
the assembled agents were 
privilege of honoring their 
leader for 1925, O. T. Lively, of the New 
York agency. Mr. Lively was taken 
away by death a few months ago. 
A short essay contest written 
form of telegrams on the subject, 
I Prefer the Union Central” was 
ture of the convention sessions. 
Kirst prize went to Mrs. I. W. 
wick of Kinsale, Va., whose message was 
written “By an agent for, a policyholder 
of and a beneficiary of this company” 
was adjudged the most eloquent tribute 

to the Union Central, 
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INSURED FOR 2 MILLION 
Joseph M. Schenck Takes Out an Addi- 
tional $2,000,000 Policy, Making Total 
Carried $4,250,000 

According to Arthur W. Stebbins of 
1540 Broadway, Joseph M. Schenck 
who as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the United Artists, and who 
is regarded as the “brains and brawn” 
of the organization which controls many 
of the leading men and women in film- 
dom, has been insured for $2,000,000 
more by one of the concerns in which 





MORE 


he is active. ‘This amount brings the 
total on Mr. Schenck’s life up to 
$4,250,000. 


Aside from Adclph Zukor, head of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, and 
William lkox of the Kox bilm Corpora- 
tion, it is believed that Mr. Schenck’s 
total life coverage is the largest amount 
of insurance carried individually on the 
life of any of the large film company 
heads. 

According to statistics obtained from 
reliable sources the leading policy hold- 
ers in filmdom are as follows: Adolph 
Zukor, $5,000,000; Witliam Fox, $5,00U,- 
QUU; Joseph M, Schenck, $4,250,000; John 
Barrymore, $2,000,000; Luster Keaton, 
$1,250,000; Norma ‘Talmadge, $1,250,000; 
Gloria Swanson, $1,000,000; Mary Pick- 
ford, $1,000,000; Douglas Fairbanks, 
$1,000,000; Charles Chaplin, $1,000,000; 
Constance ‘Talmadge, $1,000,000. 

N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSE 
Next Life Course to Open October 4; 
Day and Night Sessions Three 
Times a Week 
The Life Insurance Course at New 
York University will start on Monday, 
October 4, for a period of eleven weeks, 
There will be day and night sessions 
which will be held three times a week, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
The day sessions will be from 1:20 to 
6:10 P. M. and the night sessions will 

be between the housr of 4 to 9:30. 

The course supplies a training in serv- 
ice and selling to persons of little or 
much experience. For the former it 
opens the door to a storehouse of serv- 
ice and sales material and instructions 
as to its use. ‘Those who are more ex- 
perienced find in the course a system 
under which things they have known in 
a disorganized way have been gathered 
together, classified, and arranged in form 
for practical use. They get a new point 
of view, fresh ideas and patterns to fol- 
low in putting them into practice. 

A good part of the course will be de- 
voted to the selection, control and train- 
ing of agents. These are the three great 
problems of general agents and manag- 
ers. Efforts to control the agent’s time 
have not been successful. Managers and 
general agents give wise counsel to 
agents, but they continue to do as they 
please. Training, according to Director 
Griffin M. Lovelace, is the only one of 
the three great problems in agency 
building in which definite and rapid prog- 
ress has been made. 
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TRAFFIC PROBLEM REPORT 


Policyholders’ Service Bureau Issues 
Leaflet Containing Recommendations 
As Result of Traffic Study 
“The Traffic Problem” is the title of 
a report just issued by the Policyhold- 
ers’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life. The report contains a complete 
desqiption of a traffic study and safety 
campaign carried out in Albany, N. Y., 
by the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, the City Administration of Al- 

bany and the Metropolitan Life. 

Education of automobile drivers and 
pedestrians in habits of safety is stressed 
in the report as an-urgent necessity if 
the alarming number of automobile ac- 
cidents on American streets and high- 
ways is to be reduced. This conclusion 
is reached because of the fact that the 
study revealed that an average of 65% 
of all motor accidents happen under the 
most favorable driving conditions pos- 
sible and can be blamed on nothing but 
carelessness or deliberate disregard of 
traffic rules. 


In addition to the educational cam- 
paign the report advocates various 
changes in traffic regulations, parking 


rules and methods of routing through 
traffic. This is the first time that a 
life insurance company has ever under- 
taken such a campaign. In announcing 
the company’s purpose Henry Bruere, 
third vice president, said: “In a recent 
year, out of 91,000 persons killed in ac- 
cidents, 12,000 were Metropolitan policy- 
holders. The majority of our more than 
twenty-three million policyholders live in 
cities where the death toll of automobile 
accidents is high. Consequently we are 
prepared to devote ourselves to reducing 
the number of such accidents.” 

The Albany campaign is the first step 
in the Metropolitan’s war on automobile 
accidents. The story of the campaign 1s 
published in report form and will be sent 
on request to the officials of other cities 
where a similar problem exists. 


INSURANCE AND GOOD 
WILL 

Group insurance is a substantial ex- 
pression of good will toward employees 
on the part of the employer. It begets 
good will. It establishes an entente cor- 
diale that promotes the interests of both 
the employer and employees. It makes 
it possible to adjust differences in an 
atmosphere surcharged with friendliness 
instead of antagonism. It makes equit- 
able adjustments more nearly possible. 
If group insurance accomplishes that 
alone it would be well worth its cost. 
That it accomplishes much more, many 
reliable business men have testified in 
letters of appreciation to the company 
insuring them. 


GROUP 














Managers who feel the need of train- 
ing methods to use in connection with 
their own agents, will find the course 
helpful. The tuition fee is one hundred 
dollars. 
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ONLY WOMAN TO QUALIFY 


Successful Insurance Woman of Hous- 
ton, Texas, a Delegate to Reliance 

: Life Convention 

That some women are successful writ- 
ers of insurance is exemplified in the 
case of Mrs. Laura McCain, of the Rose 
Agency of the Reliance Life, Houston, 
Texas, where she has her home. Mrs. 
McCain enjoys the singular honor of 
being the only woman delegate who suc- 
cesstully qualified for the Reliance con- 
vention, 

Starting with the Reliance Life in No- 
vember, 1924, she soon demonstrated her 
unusual ability as a business getter, pay- 
ing for $33,000 during her first year. 
With this firm foundation to build upon 
Mrs. McCain wrote $130,000 during her 
second year with the company. Up to 
the end of July of the current year she 
had paid for over $120,000. 

Mrs. McCain has chosen to pit her 
selling ability against that of her brother 
agents, and therefore writes little or no 
business on women. A large part of 
her business is written on the 20 Year 
kndowment, Guaranteed Premium 
duction — basis. Her average 
amounts to about $3,000. 

The leading producer of the company 
at present, a steadily increasing volume 
of business is anticipated from her. She 
won a gold watch in January of this 
year in one of the company’s contests 
and she is well on the way to win an- 
other. 


Re- 


policy 


SERVICE RECOGNITIONS 





Four Connecticut Mutual Representa- 
tives Have Been with Company 
More Than Half Century 
The Connecticut Mutual inaugurated 
this year a plan of recognizing length of 
service with the company, so devised that 
anyone in active service for ten consecu- 
live years or more is presented with an 
attractive and unique bronze medal, four 
inches in diameter bearing the name of 
the person engraved in the medal itself 
and upon which medal is attached or 
applied a bronze, sterling silver and solid 
gold plate for periods of service from 
ten to twenty, twenty-five to forty-five, 

and fifty years and over respectively. 

It is interesting to note that four Con- 
necticut Mutual representatives were 
presented with these recognitions for 
more than 50 years of consecutive active 
service with the company. A total of 
153 persons figured in these honors at a 
special session on September 1. 





NEW COAST COMPANY 


Organization of a life insurance run- 
ning mate to the West American group, 
now composed of the West American 
Insurance Company, West Ametican 
Casualty | Company, and the Western 
Underwriters, Inc., is announced. The 
new company will be known as the ‘West 
American Life Insurance Company. 
Headquarters of the “fleet” are in Los 
Angeles. 
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CONNELL GETS NEW POST 


Joining the Reliance Life Only a Year 
Ago, Real Estate Man Makes 
Fine Record 
W. V. Connell, who hails from the 
state of Texas, has had a rapid rise in 
the insurance field. Coming from the 
real estate field, he entered the insur- 
ance business as an underwriter with the 
Reliance Life, at Dallas, Texas, in June 
of last year. He soon showed unusual 
ability in agency development work, and 
in the fall of 1925, he was made agency 
organizer in the Northeast Texas Depart- 
ment, under W. L. Baldwin, then the 

supervisor, 

He has always been a consistent pro- 

ducer and wrote a big volume of busi- 
ness for his company while he carried 
the rate book. Some idea of his ability 
an an organizer may be had from the 
fact that, during the time he was in 
charge, the Northeast Texas Department 
ranked seventh among the 
departments during the Reliance Life 
Convention. It earned this position by 
reason of the fact that it had greatly 
exceeded its quota of business for the 
first six months of 1920. 
_ Connell is a native of Mississippi. He 
is a graduate of the Mississippi A. & M. 
College, class of 1902. He had a splendid 
record there both as an orator and an 
athlete. After graduating from college 
he entered the mercantile business, re- 
maining from 1906 to 1909. Entering the 
employ of Armour & Co. in Birming- 
ham, he remained in the capacity of 
traveling salesman from 1909 to 1914. He 
then entered the brokerage business. 
Thereafter he was occupied for ten years 
in the real estate business. Shortly after 
in 1924, he started his insurance career 
with the Reliance Life. 


ten honor 


FOOTBALL COACH AN AGENT 

William W. (Bill) Roper, coach of the 
Princeton football team, and one of the 
leading gridiron mentors of the coun- 
try, has assumed charge of the Quaker 
City Ordinary agency of The Pruden- 
tial, at Philadelphia. His new profes- 
sional duties will occupy his time when 
he is not instructing the football team 
at the University. Headquarters for the 
Quaker City agency will be maintained 
in the Widener Building, and will sup- 
plement those of The Prudential agency 
in the Bankers’ Trust Building. : 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 14.—J. C. Hardin 
has been appointed general agent for the 
Kansas City Life of Kansas City, Mo., 
for the state of Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, the appointment 
becoming effective November 1. Mr. 
Hardin will succeed the late Fred C. Nei- 
kirk, former agent for the Kansas City 
Life, in that territory. He was agent 
for the company in Texas and has a 
good production record. He was origin- 
ally from Virginia and at the present 
time is located in Johnson City, Tenn. 
Mr. Hardin was a locomotive engineer 
before entering insurance work. 














American Central Life 
Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1899 








All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Don’t you think 








Triangle 7560 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


An accident contract 
Should be placed with a life policy? 
Write it in the Aetna 
Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


176 Montague Street 
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Business Insurance 
An Important Asset 


is NECESSARY IN CORPORATIONS 


Arthur C. Reinecke Gives Important 
Address on Subject at Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Convention 

Susiness insurance is today one of the 
most important assets of a business firm 
or corporation and in the event of a 
sudden death of one of the officers of 
the firm or corporation, business life in- 
surance with a suitable agreement would 
take care of such an untimely death. 
This fact was pointed out in a speech 
made by Arthur C. Reinecke, of the 
Keane-Patterson agency, New York, at 
the convention of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, which was held the first 
part of the ‘week at Swampscott. 

Mr. Reinecke likened his speech to 
a baseball gaine. When the umpire of 
a baseball game calls time, “Play ball,” 
the fans are eagerly awaiting the first 
batter to pans the home base. He 
either walks on base on balls, flys out, 
strikes out, or makes a safe hit. 

“Business life insurance on the lives 
of your officers in an adequate amount 
would supply the cash at the time of a 
death to fill in that gap until the busi- 
ness was again running smoothly. The 
death of a prominent officer always oc- 
curs at the wrong time. Business in- 
surance supplies the cash to protect 
credit and to pay off loans. Business 
insurance supplies the cash to guaran- 
tee the continuance of dividends. It also 
provides for the retiring of the stock of 
the deceased,” he continued. 

“Besides your officers, you have prop- 
ety values in the form of stock, fix- 
tures, building and equipment. These 
physical assets are covered 100 per cent. 
against all hazards and yet the brains 
of this business without which the prop- 
erty values mean nothing, are not in- 
sured, 

“Death is a certainty, but should your 
officers live to a good old age, business 
insurance will create an emergency cash 
and sinking fund through the cash and 
loan values that the contract guarantees. 
During the panic of 1907, over four hun- 
dred millions of dollars were loaned to 
policyholders by life insurance com- 
panies. The loan value will be avail- 
able in the event that you want to snap 
up a quick bargain in equipment or raw 
materials. ‘The cash value will create an 
available amount in the event of plan- 
ning for the retirement of an officer. 
Banks and creditors look with favor 
upon firms carrying business insurance. 

“Consider these questions: Would the 
death of one or more of your. officers 
hurt or affect this business? Would 
the death of one or more of your offi- 
cers affect the surviving officers? Would 
the death of one or more of your offi- 
cers hurt or affect his estate? If your 
answer is ‘No’ to these questions, you 
do-not need business insurance, 


F.E.GENDRON A GENERAL AGENT 

The Connecticut General Life an- 
nhounces the appointment of F. E. Gen- 
von as general agent at Rochester, N. 
= to take effect September first. Mr. 
Gendron was born in Ottawa, Canada, 
and received his education at the Roval 
Military College of Canada, University 
of Ottawa and at McGill U niversity. He 
joined the army at the beginning of the 
world war in 1914, was twice wounded 
and retired from service with the rank 
of colonel. 

Mr. Gendron had his first. insurance 
experience in’ Montreal as a_ soliciting 
agent. He was then given the responsi 
bility of building up an agency for the 
Travelers, in Quebec, which he did so 
successfully that four years later he was 
made manager of the Travelers Twenty- 
third Street office in New York City. 
There he made a successful record in 
Securing and trainine agents and in de- 
veloping the business. 











JOINS FRASER AGENCY 


€.. Ke Dewees, Macnsie Secretary 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
N. Y., Has Fine Record 


The resignation of Charles J. Zimmer- 
man as executive secretary of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
was accepted by the Executive Commit 
tee last week, effective September 16. 
\t the same time they confirmed the 
appointment of Frederic Pitts McKenzie 
as executive secretary to succeed Mr. 
Zimmerman, who is to become associat 
ed with the P. M. Fraser, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, New York, as asso 
clate manager. 

Zimmerman, who is only 
age, is a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
Class of ’23; also of the Tuck School of 
Finance and Administration, 1924, and 
the Insurance Training School of New 
York University, 1925. He was an hon 
orary student at Dartmouth and = was 
prominent in extra curriculum activities. 
He is a member of the Zeta Psi Club 
of New York, the Dartmouth College 
Club of New York, the New Rochelle 
Tennis Club and president of the New 
Rochelle High School Alumni 
tion. 

He has had an excellent record with 
the Life Underwriters’ Association, hay 
ing increased the membership from 1200 
to 1650 since his election to the post ol 
executive secretary. He has also set 
high records in attendance at monthly 
dinners, the annual banquet and the 
Sales Coneress. 

At an executive meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association which took 
place at the office of P. M. Fraser last 
week, it was unanimously voted that a 
testimony of deep appreciation and 
vratitude be presented to Mr. Zimmer 
man, to be drawn up by W. Rk. Collins, 
president of the association, 

The members of the insurance press 
will miss the familiar smile of Secretary 
Zimmerman whenever they call at the 
secretary’s office in the Singer Building, 
New York City. His unfailing courtesy 
and willingness to serve those that stood 
in need of his services will not soon be 
forgotten by them. 
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STANDARD LIFE REUNION 


Annual Outing Chews by J. D. Van 
Scoten, Vice President of Standard 
Life at Deer Park, Maryland 
For the past few years J. D. Van 
Scoten, vice president and director of 
agencies of the Standard Life has been 
holding a family reunion of the pick ol 
the Standard Life ageney force during 
the month of August, and this year’s 
event eclipsed in attendance and inter 

est all previous reunions. 

The reunion lasted from August 25 to 
August 30. Among the speakers were 
KE. O. Mowrer, general agent of the Mid 
land Mutual, Columbus, Ohio, who gave 
an extremely interesting address on “An 
Estate in Any Event,” and Joseph Kh 
Wilson, brother of the late Woodrow 
Wilson, who spoke on the subject of 
“Insurance Counsellors.” 

The business sessions were spirited and 
the outstanding discussions consisted of 
“Afental Attitude,” by [D. Miley Phipps; 
“Safe at Sixty,” by Charles B. Horton; 
“Prospecting,” by W. J. Locke; “The 
Survival of the Fittest,” by Medical [Di 
rector W. F. Donaldson. 


ATTENDED CHICAGO MEETING 


James W. Edgerton of the ‘Trenton 
office of the Provident Mutual Life at 
tended the company’s meeting of the 
Quarter Million Dollar club which was 
held in Chicago, from September 7 to 9. 





alent, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 











W.S. Story Writes 
Thrilling Sea Tale 


PUBLISHED BY ~ CENTURY co. 


Publicity Manager, Mutual Life, New 
York, Well Known Author of 


Juvenile Fiction 


The Century Company has just brought 
out a new book by Walter Scott Story, 
publicity manager of the Mutual Life of 
New York, entitled “The Uncharted 
Island.” The volume is an attractive 
one, in a binding of green and red, with 
a bright colored jacket, and contains 
some interesting illustrations, 

Mr. Story’s juvenile fiction is known 
to thousands of young Americans, al 
though he also is the author of several 
short stories for adults. He writes with 
verve and charm, and his books are full 
of rich, warm color and the pageantry 
of mediaeval times. One of his most 
popular romances is “The Young Cru 
sader,” which tells how Richard of 
Devon served Richard the Lion-Hearted. 
It describes, in vivid and dramatie fash- 
ion, the attempts of the Crusaders to 
win Jerusalem from the Saracens for 
their King. Those were the days when 
knights were bold and ladies were fair, 
and these picturesque characters live 
again for us in the pages of Mr. Story’s 
book. There are lovely deseriptions of 
cathedrals, with their stained windows, 
statuary and spires glowing in the golden 
sunset. Its stvle is swift and the char 
acters are delineated with insight and 
skill. 

The “Uncharted Island” is an adven 
tere story of a fire at sea, of treasure 
islands in the South Pacific, of mutiny, 
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typhoon and the mystery of the tropics. 
7 he narrative is swift, keen and arrest- 
ing and the characters are clearly and 
sharply drawn. The story also has an 
insurance slant to it. 

Stewart King, likable and quick-witted 
\merican boy, is cast adrift on the open 
sea with a whi ile-boat load of strangely 
assorted men. A volcanic island looms 
in whose forests strange wild men lurk. 
Treasure is on this island, and there are 
two of young King’s companions who 
know of it. Men disappear and nothing 
more is heard from them. Stewart, with 
Randall, a wireless operator, finds him- 
self in a maze of dangerous and surpris- 
ing events. 


BIG SALARY ALLOTMENT 

Salary allotment life insurance in The 
Prudential has been purchased by the 
Mankin Lumber Co. and the Simpson 
Construction Co., both of Oak Hill, W. 
Va.; Associated Charities, Cincinnati, 
Smith Bakery Co. and the American 
Steam Laundry, both of Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Wagener, Garrison and Abbott, live 
stock, Sioux City, Ta.; Council Bluffs 
Clinic, Council Bluffe, Ia.; Auto Electric 
Co., Pekin, Ill; Brice Mortgage Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Mowbrays Undertaking 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagra Falls, N. Y., and Hummel 
& Hillebrand, Toledo. 


TO ERECT NEW BUILDING 

Robert D. Lay, president of the Na- 
tional Life of Chicago, has announced 
that the company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a forty-six story building in Chi- 
cavo, in the near future. The main 
building will be twenty-three stories, and 
there will be a twenty-three story tower. 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Total of Paid-for Business 
1924 - - - 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, lowa 





-  $134,242,954 
- 157,045,211 


























Celebrating 


75th ANN IVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New Policy Forms 
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New Life Insurance 
Gains 7.6% in 8 Months 


SAYS LIFE PRESIDENTS ASS’N 


This Increase Shown Despite 7.1% 
Decrease in August; Compilation 
of 45 Companies 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents this week reports that writ- 
ings of new life insurance by United 
States companies were 7.6% greater dur- 
ing the first cight months of this year 
than during the corresponding period of 
1925. This 


shown despite the fact that new business 


eight-month increase is 
during August this year dropped 7.1% 
below August, 1925; which was one of 
the largest production months en record. 
This year the August production was 
33.5% more than that of August, 1924, 
while last year’s production for the same 
month was 44% increase over August, 
1924. 

This compilation aggregates the new 
business records—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 45 
member companies, which have 81% of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For the eight-month period, the total 
new business of all classes written by the 
45 companies was $7,450,000,000 against 
$6,925,000,000 during the: same period of 
1925—an increase of 7.6%. New ordinary 
insurance amounted ta  $5,219,000,000 
against $4,949,000,000—a gain of 5.5%. In- 
dustrial amounted to — $1,679,000,000 
against $1,495,000,000—an increase’ of 
12.2%. Group amounted to $552,000,000 
against $481,000,000—an increase of 14.7%. 

For the month of August, the total 
new business of all classes was $851,000,- 
000 against $916,000,000 during August of 
1925—a decrease of 7.1%. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $596,000,000 
against $608,000,000—a decrease of 1.9%. 
Industrial amounted to $199,000,000 
against $181,000,000—a gain of 10%. 
Group was $56,000,000 against $127,000,000 
—a decrease of 56.2%. 

CALDWELL—SARGENT 

Miss Margaret E. Sargent, a clerk in 
the branch office of the Travelers at 
Richmond for several years, is to be 
married in October to Thomas Caldwell, 
a young ranchman of Mount Pleasant, 
Texas. Incident to her leaving the ser- 
vice of the Travelers fellow workers in 
the office tendered her a miscellaneous 
shower. Mr. Caldwell is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University. He 


met Miss Sargent while a student at 
that institution. 





FEATURES E. M. MCMAHON 
The curent issue of the “National Mes- 
senger,” published by the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont, devotes 
several pages to a sale by General Agent 
E. M. McMahon of New York of a $1,- 
000,000 policy. 


Fidelity Convention 

(Continued from Page 3) 
ing one made by Mrs. L. P. Merritt, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke on “Selling Em- 
ployed Women,” and “The Young Man 
in Fidelity Field Work,” by {; H. Bren- 
aan, of Chicago. These speeches were 
followed by discussions on “Fidelity 
Talking Points That Have Been Effec- 
tive in Closing.” Thursday was devoted 
to general discussions on various sub- 
jects of interest to Fidelity men. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion will be the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new building today in Philadel- 
phia, which will be attended by the en- 
tire delegation of the Leaders’ Club and 
their wives. After the ceremonies the 
delegat« s will spend the rest of the week 
in taking in the sights of the Sesqui- 
Centennial. 


J. W. HAMMOND RESIGNS 
On account of ill health, J. W. Ham- 


mond has resigned as superintendent of 
agents for the Jacksonville, Fla., office 
of the Mutual Life of New York. N. D. 
Jeckman, Jr, formerly cashier in the 
Jacksonville office, has succeeded him. 
Mr. Beckman was assistant cash‘er at 
Columbia, S. C., for the Mutual Life be- 
fore going to Jacksonville. Mr. Ham- 
ntond, who was formerly assistant cash- 
ier in the Richmond office and later 
cashier in the Jacksonville office, has 
gone to the mountains for a rest. 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY 


A new general agency has been estab- 


lished by the Atlantic Life in South 
Carolina, with headquarters at Rock 
Hill. Harry EF. Ruff and Wilmer D. 


Willis, former district agents of the com- 
pany, have formed a partnership and will 
be the general agents of the new agency. 


If you consider yourself a worm of the 
dust you must expect persons to tram- 
ple on you. If you make a doormat of 
yourself persons are sure to wipe their 
feet on you. More men fail through ig- 
norance of their strength than through 
knowledge of their weakness.—Dr. O. S. 
Marden. 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 

Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. H hei 


Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President ia 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 











» President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 

















Every 


A New High Record 
July 31, 1926 


Insurance in foree 


$616,819,393.00 


Life’ - 





Interview 
Counts 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident 


Under the Missouri State Life Plan 


LL INTERVIEWS are profitable when 

you can appeal to every personal need of 
your prospect—Life, surplus and substand- 
ard; Accident, Health and Income Accident; 
Group Life and Group Sickness. 


The Missouri State Life multiple plan of life 
insurance selling offers you three chances of 
success instead of one—enables you to multi- 
ply the results of your daily work and thereby 
multiply your income. 


Prompt action, fair treatment and liberal un- 
derwriting rules are our policy. 


A great Company daily growing greater 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health’ - 


Group 
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JUBILEE CONVENTION SEND LARGE DELEGATI 
INCORPORATED 1871 a, a 
ncn atonal ie Cxeravs 210 | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA. | “*wsetstevrs.4ize.gie ats 
Anniversary with Sightseeing and Sports Attendance at Mass Mutual Con- 
in Rocky Mountains in Colorado RICHMOND, VIRGINIA vention at Swampscott 
About 225 agents of the Lincoln Na- Issues {he most liberal forms of ORDINARY Potistes from $1,000.00 to $100, 000.00, The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
tional Life attended the 21st anniver- wit premiene papal scmaally, cuti-canaly os ene, eed In Lees 7 lomagenne tt sage! eg sent twenty-two 
sary Jubilee Convention of the company CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 of their men to the company’s annual 
which was held this week in Colorado. A Assets gxeucuesdutucnesedcadbcdavend andes aéacastateccadawadeuseuca $46,562,667.40 —— which took place at the New 
; cepa (MM «cxtwcudavedwe eedueweceathecnceewdadsaecedcsataeaaasanesans 940,092.25 cean House, Swampscott, Mass., Sep- 
special train of day coaches carrying liabilities ~~ I 
those who qualified from castern points ooo ay hh OOS SESS ORSER ORME tember 13-15, This is an unusually large 
left Chicago on Sunday and were joined Bavereite te, POncenOmenees 6 ob ccncc dé cccvicatececcens sabencaes sess 3,392,156.76 representation for one “agency. he full 
at Denver and Grand Island by coaches Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization....... aeaaes sees 39,176,371.91 time producers who attended were: A: 
bearing the Northwestern and Southern JOHN G. WALKER, President F. Arnold, P. A. Peyser, E. Peckingham, 
representatives. The men from the far 


K. F. Comstock, D. P. McAlindin, W. W. 





west reached Colorado Springs on Mon- 





day evening. 
Invitations were extended to those 


the contest year and agents taking their 


Snyder, L. N. Cotlow, John Cromelin, 
| E. W. Bloch, Lloyd Patterson, W. L. 
Meissel, F. W. Skidmore, G. R. Hall 


who paid for $150,000 of business during Seventy - five Years Ago Mr. Edmunds, A. C. Reinecke, F. Strick- 


wives were required to produce $250,000 


of paid for business. There was very the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a A. C. Reinecke, 
little business transacted during the con- group of men with unusual foresight. 


er, C. EF. Donnelly, C. V. Cromwell, D. 
C. Keane and Miss A. M. Grimm. 

: one of the leading pro- 
They conceived an organization that ducers of the Keane-P atterson Agency, 


H “i 1 : : . . " ba a good talk n bu in 
vention. Nearly all of the time was given would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its i siness insurance, 


over to sightseeing and sports. On Mon- 
day the party was carried to the top of 


affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


) 
P. A. Peyser, of the same organization, 
who is an expert on estate administra- 


= a ae , 4 i tion, also was a speaker. Jon; C-eane 
Pikes Peak and through the Garden of During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit ion, also was a speaker. Donald Keane 


the Gods in Colorado Springs with din- 
ner at the Broadmoor Hotel. The re- 
mainder of the week was spent in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park with 


sightseeing trips each day. The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


On Wednesday evening an informal 


C ; ‘ ‘. H aE iS no as ‘ cing 
banquet was held with Vice-President JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies plays, who was making 


Walter T. Shepard acting as toastmas- 
ter. President Arthur I, Hall delivered 


of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


and Lloyd Patterson also addressed the 
convention. 


Williams’ New Post 
(Continued from Page 1) 


a lecture tour, 
and acted in the capacity of Lord Dun- 
sanys manager. He met and married 


He petal’ aides. reccuntine hie {| Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company | 3 <2 £01 and decided to: make 


carly experiences in the organization of F 
the company. Other talks were given by Springfield, Massachusetts 
Joe Mills, representing the Estes Park 
Chamber of Commerce, and Assistant 








his home here. 

Organized 1851 Mr. Williams first insurance experi- 
ence was with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; and from there he went 














Superintendent of Agencies Verlin J. 
Harrold. Saturday was spent at Grand GIVES INSPECTION HISTORY 


Lake Lodge when Vice-President Shep- —e 





eet ee ice a Atlanta Man Talks to Both Aetna Life 

ard awarded the sport trophies. sau Weenie Hieais Camneniinns 
HART & EUBANK’S MEETING at Hot Springs, Va. . 
The first. regular agency meeting of Walter C. Hill, president of the Retail 


the season of the Hart & Eubank agen- Credit Co., Atlanta, talked to both the 
cy was held this Monday at their prreey 
Li fc : pe : etna Life 
office 100 William Street. The meeting oc sy Wied Miata 
was of special interest for many of tions at Hot ee ; 

the agents, as it came directly after the He traced the history of inspection of 
annual Actna General Agents’ Confer- applications of life insurance from the 
ence, held at Hot Springs, Va., and will old days of “the friend at court” en- 
probably result in several interesting an- ree ; fa: ani: ceili 
nouncements. The chief speaker of the @orsement down to the modern organ 
meeting was Guy McLaughlin, gen- zation of the Retail Credit Co. with its 
eral agent of the Franklin Life of Hous- many hundreds of inspections and nu- 
ton, Texas. 


and Phoenix Mutual conven- 


merous branch offices in various cities. 








HARRISON CONTEST AWARDS 


The “Harrison contest” conducted dur- ELECTED A DIRECTOR 
ing August by the Columbia, S. C., agen- The Northwestern National Life has 


cy of the Atlantic Life, in honor of Wil- announced the election to membership 
liam H. Harrison, superintendent of on its board of directors and executive 
agencies, proved very successful. Aftera and finance committees of Theodore 
clase race for the leadership, first place Wold, vice-president of the Northwest- 
was won by W. F. Marvin, of Denmark, ern National Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. 
S.C. He insured nine lives and pro- Wold fills the vacancy on the board cre- 
duced the largest volume of business, al- ated by the death of James A. Latta, 
though A. V. Willis of Cottageville was who was also a vice-president of the 
credited with sufficient paid business to Northwestern National Bank, and_ who 
make the race exceedingly interesting had served on the Northwestern Life’s 
from start to finish. board since 1911, 


with the Charles B. Knight agency of 
BANKERS LIFE SCHOOL the Union Central Life. During his first 
se , . year in life insurance he wrote $500,000. 
The Bankers Life announces an im- In January, 1925. he took the Mew 
portant change in plans for regional York University life insurance trainine 
schools to be held in January, 1927. course and was made president of the 
There will be only three instead of five, class. At the annual convention of the 
as originally planned. The schedule for Union Central Life in 1925 he won the 
the “gold medal and regional” schools competition for the best sales presenta- 
has been decided upon as follows: Gold — tion. , 
Medal school, Hotel Nautilus, Miami, When James Flton Bragg was made 
January 5 to 7; Eastern Regional school, vice president of the Manhattan Life 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, January 10 and = Mr, Williams succeeded him as director 
11; Midwest Regional school, Hotel. of the life insurance training course in 
Statler, St. Louis, January 13 and 14; the Newark Y. M. C. A. , 
Western Regional school, Hotel Olym- \t an advertising show in New York 
pic, Seattle, January 19 and 20. Mr. Williams had a booth which at- 


eeeead tracted a great deal of attention among 


NEW RETIREMENT POLICY insurance people, especially as he was 
influential enough with his policyholders 
The Northwestern National Life of to have their wives distribute life in 





Minneapolis has announced a new Ke surance literature at the booth. 

tirement Income policy, without death On Armistice night, 1925, at a World 
benefit except for return of premiums to Court mass mecting in Newark he spok¢ 
the beneficiary in event of the policy- along with George W. Wickersham, who 
holder’s death. It is written without ex was attornev-general under President 


amination. The policy is issued in units ‘Taft, and Bainbridge Colby, who was 
of $10 a month life income, beginning Secretary of State during President Wil- 
at age 65, and guaranteed for five years son’s administration. 

certain. It is on a full participating Mr. Williams is regarded as one of 
basis. Disability coverage may be added the best speakers on life insurance in 
upon satisfactory evidence of insurabil New York and is unusually resourceful 
ity, providing an income of $10 a month and magnetic. As an agent he has been 
in event of total and permanent disabil- a protege of Charles B. Knight, manager 
ity occurring before age 65. here of the Union Central. 








He Won’t Say That 


He won’t say—‘“Not interested,” if you have preceded your call by 
a series of thought provoking letters. 

He won’t say—“I can’t see your proposition,” if you have illustrated 

your service at work by the use of graphic pictures. 

These are a few of the time-wasting objections that are overcome 

by the effective circularizing system of The Lincoln National Life. 


INK UP (jvm THE (’) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 





























Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 





Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 


cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 








opment of new agents. 
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How E. M. McMahon 
Overcomes Objections 
SOME POINTS AGENTS OVERLOOK 
N. Y. General ails of National Life of 
Vermont Says: “Play Up to 


Pros spect’ s intelligence” 


th« 
irk in the 


interesting fe atures of the 


Kkdward M. 


One of 


training we office of 


McMahon & Associates, Inc., general 
agents in Greater New York for the 
National Life of Vermont, is the sug- 
gestion put forth that there would be 
less objections to overcome if the busi 
ness theory and practice of life under- 
writers were predicated on the belief 
that to most prospects today the value 
of insurance is an accepted fact. “This 


General Ag 
xperience 


ent MeMahon, 
tells us that too 


we do,” says 


“because our ¢ 





EK. M. McMAHON 
many unsuccessful approaches, interviews 
and closes can be traced to failure of the 
underwriters to bear this fact in mind.’ 

The following objections are recog- 
nized as perhaps the most common by 
the MeMahon agents: 1 Lack of a 
need which life insurance can_ best sup- 
ply. 2. Lack of knowledge of what life 
insurance can do, 3. Lack of money 
with which to make the necessary pay- 
ments. 4. Prejudice against insurance 
because of some unfortunate experience. 
5. Inability to secure it. 6. Lack of 
confidence in the representations of the 
agent, because of his own or the con- 
duct of other agent. 7. Lack of 
ability on the part of the agent to pre- 
sent the subject to this particular pros- 
pect. 

Prospect’s Freedom of Choice 

When the agent believes that objec- 
tions one, three, five or seven actually 
exist it is best to pass on from that sus- 
pect to a better prospect. If the agent 
will give proper consideration to these 
objections, if he will thoroughly under- 
stand that his function is to assist the 
prospect to buy insurance rather than 
merely forcing a sale; and if he will 
come to appreciate that the prospect is 
entitled to the right of freedom of choice 
as to how, when, where and from whom 
he makes the purchase, more insurance 
will be written and less objections will 
have to be overcome. 

Mr. McMahon, who came into prom- 
inence a vear or so ago when “Printer’s 
Ink Monthly” ran a feature article about 
his metheds of selecting and_ training 
alesmen, feels that more objections arise 


some 


as a result of the method employed by 
the salesman than through opposition 
that exists in the mind of the prospec- 


tive buyer because of preconceived prej- 
udice against the institution of life in- 








surance or toward what it can do for Questions Asked 
him. - “ " 
“Let us see if this is not true,” says In Life Exam!nations 
Mr. McMahon. “Most men have suffi- Paik 
cient ambition to desire an estate. Con- GOOD POINTS ARE BROUGHT OUT 


sciously or unconsciously they expect to 
accumulate it by harnessing and driving 
together the team Time and Ability; they 


Life aderwieers Associations of Can- 
ada Holds Examination for Appli- 


expect to do this in a manner so as to cants for C. L. U. Degree 
produce and conserve for themselves in = 
accordance with their life’s objectives, an The following evens and the an- 
estate, the proceeds of which will some — swers to them have been taken at ran- 
day. be distributed among their benefi- dom from several papers of Examination 
caries, : “A.” an examination held under the aus- 
“The underwriter has both the oppor- pices of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tunity and responsibility to make the tion of Canada. The answers are those 
prospect fully appreciate the advantages of the applicants who Sp rie nearly 
in distribution of property in the form fy]] marks for a C. L. U. degree. The 
of a contract which cannot be broken. questions are unusually oe 5k ones: 
This is of such vital importance to the 1.—When is a life insurance policy con- 
average prospect and the possibilities of — tract deemed to be completed? — 
presenting it in an interesting and im- Answer.—A life insurance contract is 


pelline way are so great that resistance 


way , ; 5 deemed to be completed when the policy 
and objections will be quickly dispelled 


is delivered within the lifetime and con- 


if we underwriters will only assume — tinued good health of the applicant and 
that the prospect has intelligence. the premium paid or settlement obtained, 
“If we as underwriters seck out people 2.—What is meant by insurable inter- 
having sufficient of the element of time est? Give two examples. 
left so that we can show the prospect Answer.—A person is deemed to have 
the importance of so amortizing this an insurable interest in the life of an- 
most important element of time in the — other if he would suffer a monetary loss 
equation (time+-ability=wealth)—an ele- on the death of that other person, or 
ment which shall ultimately approach a would fail to reap some future money 
limit and disappear—and if the prospect gain which would have accrued had the 
has a present or prospective grade of person lived, 
ability capable of securing from society One example—E very person is consid- 
a satisfactory financial return, we as un- ered to have an insurable interest in 
derwriters should have less objections to his own life. 


overcome during the initial approach, the 
cre: ation of desire or the securing of ac- 


Another example—A 
ered to have 


parent is consid- 
an insurable interest in the 


tion,’ life of his child, under the age of 25 
——<$<$<$_ years. The husband has an_ insurable 
BREAKS ALL ITS RECORDS interest in the life of his wife, ete. 
The Cincinnati-Louisville Agency of Is there any relation between moral 
are hazard and insurable interest? Explain. 
of the Equitable Society has established Answer.—Yes. There is a relation be- 
a new high see for any month in tween moral hazard and insurable inter- 
the entire history of Col. H. J. Powell’s est and the company must exercise care 
thirty years as manager with just a lit- that the interest actually exists and that 
tle short of two million paid for during “the insurance is not taken out for. the 
the month of August. The agency as- purpose of simply covering a supposed 
sistant manager, John M. Mulford, also interest when the applicant knows that 
reports that the excess for the first eight — the company will likely be called on to 
months of the year makes 1926 look like — pay sooner than would ordinarily be ex- 
a record breaker. pected. Moral hazard may destroy in- 
surable interest. 
PRESIDENTS’ PREMIER CLUB 3.—A_ policy is made payable to a pre- 
The Presidents’ Premier Club of the ferred beneficiary. Under what cireum- 
Sankers Life Company will begin the  Sfances, if any, may the beneficiary of 
first year of its existence on December this policy be changed to persons out- 
16, 1926. This new honor organization side the preferred class without the con- 
of the company will be President Nol-  S¢ut of the preferred beneficiary ? 
len’s own club, and its organization is In Province Other Than Quebec 


based on his ideas. Answer.—Where the preferred bene- 








FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 




















What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000: wei leads'a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating ‘in. 


States. Full level net premium reserve basis 
$325,000,000 insurance in force—growing Tepid); 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead 2 
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is the wife or husband of the 
person insured and is subsequently di- 
vorced, the interest of the beneficiary 
under the policy passes to the insured or 
his estate, except where such beneficiary 
bene ficlary or nee for value. 
bencficiary may deny validity 
the divorce in order to collect. the 
insurance monies. 
The 

changed 
order of 


ficiary 


assi¢ 


not 


preferred 
to persons 
the Court 
husband of the person 
beneficiary and, in the 
it is shown that she is living 
her husband under 
she not entitled to 
case of the husband, that 
apart from his wife under circumstances 
that would not entitle him 
for restitution of conjugal 
is provided, however, that 
other members of the 
beneficiaries who might be de 
the insured in place of the 
named in the policy. 


beneficiary may — be 
outside this class by 
where the wife or 
insured is the 
of the wife, 
apart 


ol 


case 


alimony, or in the 
he is living 


1S 


rights. This 
there are no 
preferred 
signated by 
bencficiary 


class 


Guaranteeing Against Uncertainty 


6.—Life is uncertain. Briefly explain 
how it is possible for a life insurance 
company to undertake to guarantee pro- 
vision against that uncertainty ? 

\nswer.—Although the life of an indi- 
vidual is uncertain, vet the number of 
deaths in oa croup of people of corre- 
sponding aves at any given time is uni- 
form. rom these averace lives, facts 
have been compiled in mortality tables 


tables cover 
OVCr a period 
many lives. 


of proven 
an expcriecnce 
of many 


accuracy. ‘These 
of mortality 
years and cover 
Having these statistics it is an easy 
matter for the actuary to compute a 
premium at any to cover the 
of the risk and to add expense and _re- 
serve, thus  guarantecing — provision 
avainst the uncertainty of life. 
7—Why are nece 
level premium policies ? 
Answer. are necessary with 
level premium policies because the pro 
nium charged in the later years is not 
sufficient to take care of the death 
claims, hence there more than suffi- 
cient charge in the carlier years. This 
excess amount accumulating at a certain 
rate of interest is res and is 
sary to make up the deficiency of the 
later years when the actual cost of the 
insurance rises above the level premium 
8--(a) How would you act if you 
found that your prospect had a twenty- 
payment life policy in another compally 
on which two premiums had been paid 


age cost 


reseryes ssary with 


Reserves 


is 


erve neces- 


and only one premium in arrears ? Why? 
Answer.—(a) I would endeavor to get 
him to arranee for payment of the third 


premium and to reinstate the policy for 


having paid two premiums he could not 
drop it without monetary loss. The cost 
of a new policy would be higher and 
possibly he could not secure insurance 
on as favorable a basis. | would. ex- 


plain the additional privileges contingent 
upon paying this” third premium and 
would advise him to go to the insuring 


company, 


EXTENDS GROUP INSURANCE 


The MeClhintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, of Pittsburgh, which has been 
carying a group life imsuranee on most 
of its employees since 1917, has arranged 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 50 
ciety of New York, underwriter of th 
original insurance, to extend this pro 
tection to the workers at. the \lorava 
and Kenwood plants and the ofiice en 
plovees at the New York, Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Pottstow! 
branches These extenst ns bring the 
total insurance carried by this company 
to approximately $3,650,000 on 2,300 em 
plovees. 

David VF. Edwards, president of the 
\merican Wire Fabric Corporation, ©! 
Mount Wolf, Pa., has announced th: 
adoption of a program of group It Hh 
surance underwriter by the Equitabl 
Life. The plan provides free imsurane 
amounting to $540,000 on the lives of 4 
etnployees who have been a year or more 


with the corporation. 


to an order § 
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circumstances where § 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Look 
Stop, Then Listen” is 
Look oned = on 


Then Listen 


and 
emblaz- 
countless 
mumber of grade rail- 
road crossings. Think 
of it in terms in your daily work, says a 
writer in the current issue of “The Ros- 
ter,” the monthly publication of the Se- 


“Stop, 


curity Mutual Life. Certain danger sig 
nals reach you from your prospect. 
Stop! Wait for the road to open again 
or retrace your steps to a safer route. 
Look! Watch carefully for sign of a 


more clfective appeal than you are using 
at the moment. Weep senses alert for 
the tell-tale indications of a weakening 


in his armor of resistance. Listen! 
Most important of all—learn to be a 
wood listener, Let your prospect talk 
Often he wall relieve his mind of all the 
obstacles he finds in the way of his ac 
tion. Often he will give you the clue to 
a more effective presentation. And so, 
in observance of the time-honored slo- 
gan, “Stop, Look and Listen” you can 


find real 


profit in’ your daily contacts. 

Just try it 
A. C. Utter of the 
Timely New England Mutual 
Suggestions Lite at Detroit gives 


For Agents these timely sugges- 
tion paragraphs: 
Double Indemnity 
An editorial in’ the Detroit “Free 
Press” on \pril 5, 1926, shows the death 
rate from highway accidents in Detroit, 
for three months of 19260, as 21.5% 
greater than in the same period of 1925. 
The injury rate shows an increase ol 
20.75%. In other words, 56 fatal acci 
dents in 1925, and 68 in 1926; with 1349 
trathe injury accidents in 1925, and 2144 


in 1926. The accident hazard has been 
inultiplying rapidly. Our double indem 
nity provision has gone away up in 


value, and still we charge the old price. 

One company alone paid 26 double in 
demnity claims in February, 1920—near 
ly half from automobile accidents, and 
also paid 49 claims under policies in force 
less than one year. And still prospects 


say, “There is plenty of time. Wait a 
tew weeks!” 
Reciprocity 
You are spending money with a great 
many different people. Wherever you 
spend money, be sure to eet some life 


insurance business, 


Business Insurance 


In your work for business insurance, 
remember that every business is a one 
man concern in the last analysis. While 
various men usually share the credit for 
successes, when failures or troubles arise, 
the final responsibility always comes 
back to some one man, and that man 
is really the key-man and the respon 
sible head. He should be insured. 

Single Men Without Dependents 

These are hard nuts to crack when 
you propose life insuranee. The right 
answer to their objection is: Mr. Pros 


pect, | am going to make a bold state 
ment to you, and then prove tt. The 
fact is you need life insurance more 
than the married man with a wile, son 
and daueht« When the married man 
reaches age 65, for example, and hap 
pens to join that large financially d 


sy 
bencent group, his son, John, then in 


Prosperous middle life, will take care of 


his father, if necessary. The single man 
has no son John, or any such resource. 
Mr. Prospect, | want the New England 
Mutual to be your son John when you 
are 65, and hand you $25,000 in cash. 
Tax Exemption 

When an‘*employer carries life insur- 
ance for an employee and the employer 
is not the direct beneficiary, the pre- 
miums may be deducted from the em- 
ployer’s income when calculating income 
taxes. If the employer pays surtaxes, 
you can give him something worth while 
to think about in the way of saving 
money, to say nothing of the value of 
the good-will created on the part of the 
employee. 

Your Business Is Your Best Friend 


How are you treating it? 


Prices 

The agent who wilts under price com- 
petition is weak. He has nothing to 
justily his commission. A real sales- 
man gets a good price for a surpassing 
quality by the presentation of construc- 
tive, worth while ideas. lirst sell one 
or two big ideas, or reasons why, to 
your man; and if you do this, he will not 
be particular about details, having full 
confidence in you. 


Another Interpretation of Life Insurance 


The principal sum is created for the 
beneficiary by the annual payment by 
the insured of about one-half of the 
legal rate of interest for money. That 
is, the premium is about 3% annually on 
any given amount of principal. You pay 
a bank 6% and create an indebtedness 
against yourseH or your estate. You pay 
a life insurance company about 3%, and 
create an asset for yourself or your es- 
tate. Dank interest is gone forever; but 
all of the 3% paid to an insurance com- 
pany, beyond the cost of carrying the 
insurance, is saved. 

* * * 

The Pacific Mutual 
Selling News for August con- 
Program tains some  construc- 
Insurance tive hints for the suc- 
cessful sale of pro- 
eram insurance. EK. i. Henderson, a Los 
ingeles agent, writes as follows: “If 
you are capable of programming, you 
will leave the impression of efficiency. | 
explained this service to a man, a vice 
president of a large Los Angeles jobbing 
lle admitted that he took good 
care of the interests of his concern but 
that his own affairs went by the board. 
He thought he might like to have all 
his financial interests recorded in a sin- 
ele book. He said it would probably not 
help me sell much life insurance as _ his 
wife was opposed to it. Anyway, he 
would take anything that was free and 
to expect him to be difficult to sell when 
it came to additional insurance. His 
record was completed. He become in- 
terested \t last his wife understood 
what insurance could do. Forty thou- 
sand of insurance resulted and more will 

follow. 

“To use the 


liciting life in 


cCOnNCCHH 


programming plan in so- 
surance will compel defi- 
vill inspire greater confi- 
dence in and appreciation of the insti- 
tution of life insurance; it will compel 
the impression of efficiency; it will do 


niteness; if 


| 


much to raise life underwriting to the 
plane of professional service. 

“There is no disputing the fact that 
the man behind any effort is the great- 
est factor in it and this especially ap- 
plies to life underwriting. An under- 
writer with a broad knowledge of men 
and conditions, an efficient man of char- 
acter can tactfully suggest what a man’s 
needs are. Good usage dictates certain 
things. A prospect then will see these 
things as his needs. To point to definite 
needs is the great responsibility of the 
agent. Go through that one Poor Farm 
nearest Los Angeles with its 1617 ‘pa- 
tients’ and hear those people say that 
life insurance would have saved them 
this sad plight, and you will then have 
courage enough to stick to this business 
to a point where your influence will be 
far reaching.” 


k * * 
From Mervin L. 
Words, Lane's bulletin to 
Words, agents: 
Words Polonius: “What do 


you read, my lord? 

Hamlet: ‘Words, words, words.” 

That’s what a life insurance contract 
is—words, words, words—necessary, of 
course, but powerless in all their totality 
to give the protection furnished by an 
established ability to make good. 

In the same way the words that you 
use in your interview must be carefully 
chosen so that you will not cause your 
prospect to expect something which you 
cannot deliver. In describing the policy 
you must use the same precision which 
the life insurance company uses in word- 
ing its contract in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding now or at any 
future time. Study the “words” in your 
policy and then choose your “words” in 
describing it. 











AT HOME— 


to 


ALL LIFE AGENTS 


who stop over for— 
the SESQUL-CENTENNIAL 


while attending—- 
the 


CONVENTION OF 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
at Atlantie City. 

Our central location in the 


heart of Philadelphia may prove 
of convenience and service to you 


Drop In 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Life Insurance Renewals 
Bought from Reliable 
Agents and Brokers 
Write for appointment to 


Box 1047 Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


contented field workers. 


justified. 


and for themselves. 


34 NASSAU STREET, 





A LOYAL, EFFICENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


To-day, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and ts pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
oerwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
office and place of 86 
Street, New York City. Clarence 

President and Editor; W. L. 

Secretary and Bustness Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





tion, 
Fulton 


4 
axman, 


business, 


r 
fturley, 


Associate 


newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
outside of Canada $1.50 for 


should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter 
1, 1907, at the Post Office o 
under the act of March 3, 


countries 
postage 
April 
New York 
1879. 
PROFITS VORMULA 
TESTED 


insurance 


BEING 


rating 
with intense 
of the 
htly or 


Fire executives and 


bureau heads are watching 
the 


companies to 


interest outcome of efforts 


increase slig even 
rates on 
the 
Na- 


to maintain at present levels 


fire insurance risks. Following 


warnings of President Kurth of the 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters at 
the annual meeting in May that fire in- 
surance underwriting is not profitable 
under the present general average of 
rates, several attempts have been made 


thes« conditions. 
South 


states 


to correct 
In the 


eral 


unhealthy 


rate increases in sev- 


were as just with 
the 


higher 


accepted 
flurry of 
this 


rates 


only a minot 
Middle West 
insurance 
mye. Not 
nent ot 
proposed 


Missouri 


protest. In 
acceptance of 
has not been forthcom- 
the State govern- 
attempted to block a 
there, but the 
Department is try- 
effect. 
rate 


only has 
Kentucky 
rate Micrease 
Insurane¢ 
reduction into 


the 


ing to put a 
What is 


duction 


rate 


worse, Missouri re- 
Qo? 
1922, 
not 


but 


order is retroactive to 
the companies 
to cut their rates 10 per cent, 
also to back about $8,000,000 col- 
lected the last 
The underwriting 
companies 
that the 


Missouri risks, 


which would force 
alone 
pay 
during four years. 

the 


them 


experience of 
shows conclusively to 


experience on Kentucky and 
and also those 
the 


This is denied by 


elsewhere, 
last sev- 
the 
contend that under- 
should the gen- 
erally accepted items plus banking profits 
on unearned To the 
had their underwriting 
profit formulas determined by the insur- 


has been unprofitable for 
eral years. 
in Miss 


writing 


courts 
uri, which 


profits include 


premiums. date 


companies have 


ance commissioners. Now they are be- 
fore the courts and must stand the test 
there. It is to be hoped that the courts, 
free from political motives, will give due 
recognition to the present underwriting 
profit formula and grant the contention 
that fire insurance companies, like any 
other corporations, are entitled to a fair 


return on invested capital. 








\ccording to 
Eck non 11c 
Tiv'¢ 


the National Bureau of 
Kesearch, there were thirty- 
million children under 15 years of 
ge in this country in the year 1925, This 
is thirty-five million reasons for life 


insurance, 
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100,000 In United 
States Steel Group 


TOTAL MAY REACH _ $300,000,000 


Equitable Society; Missouri State; Pru- 
dential; John Hancock Among 
Companies Writing Line 


City, N. J., Sept. 14—As a 
result of the new group insur- 
ance law of New York State more than 
$250,000,000 of group life insurance has 
been written on tens of thousands of 
lives following negotiation with em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries. This in- 
surance was placed on members of labor 
associations OL the Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiaries. Vhe exact amount of 


Xtlantic 


direct 


tne cove,age is not known yet, but Will- 
iam M. Joutf, manager of the Edward A 
Woods agency, who is in Atlantic City 
this week, said he would not be = sur- 
prised if at totalled nearly $300,000,000, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Socicty 
coverage alone will agpregate about 
$1 70,000,000. The next largest coverage 
being that written by the Missouri State 
Lite. Two of the other companies in- 
terested are the Prudential and the 
John tlancock Mutual Life. Those cov- 


ered hold positions from superintendent 
of plants down to those having posi- 
tions paying $4,000 a year or more, being 
able to get the maximum insurance which 
is a $5,000 policy. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
is the largest in the world. 


Placed Through E. A. Woods Agency 


It will be recalled that under the new 
yroup statute of New York State, group 
insurance is now in three classifications, 
one of which is labor associations. Soon 
aiter the act was passed, M. J. Don- 
nelly, of The Edward A. Woods agency, 


went to see the Carnegie Steel Company, 
alter the Woods agency had lined it up. 

The agency started after the other 
subsidiaries with the result that Manager 
Dulf of the Woods agency, Mr. Donnelly 
and some others including L. A. Spencer 


and Ernest W. Travers of Youngstown, 
Ohio, were considerably occupied with 
group imsurance transactions for some 
wecks. 

In the meantime, other companies than 
the [Equitable Society entered the situa- 
tion and one line after another was 
rapidly placed. While the plants are 
scattered about the country, most of 
them are in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 

Amonye the labor associations covered 


are those in the following plants: Home- 
stead Steel Works, Edgar Thompson 
Steel Works, Clairton Steel Works, Du- 
quesne Steel Works, National Tube Co., 
the three Carnegie plants at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, American Steel and Wire, 
\merican Sheet and ‘Tin Plate and River 
Transportation Co, 


Insurance Eagerly Sought 


It is said that 100,000 men near Pitts- 
burgh alone are covered. A most in- 
teresting phase of the situation is the 


eagerness of 
in one plant, 
SO% 


the men to be covered and 
the Carnegie at Homestead, 
of the 14,000 men employed signed 
up. 

Edward A. Woods, 
lantic City 
national 


who is at the At- 
convention of the Inter- 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers this week, was enthusiastic about 
such a large number of men_ being 
brought into the insurance fold and was 
especially pleased with the strong sen- 
timent for the insurance shown by the 
men in voting for it in such great masses. 


McELLIGOT ON . A VACATION 

W. McElligott, general agent in New 
York for the State Mutual Life, with of- 
fices in the Pershing Square Building, 
is spending a vacation in Maine. Dur- 
ing his absence, Timothy W. Foley, one 
of this agency’s most successful agents, 
is in charge of the office force. 

The agency reports a good business for 





the month of August, having doubled its 
paid business for the same month in 
1925. 














The Human Side of Insurance 











FRANK L. 


GARDNER 





Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, is scheduled to be the 
next president of the Association, in the 
event that President Cliff C. Jones per- 
sists next week at Atlantic City in his 
refusal to accept another term of office. 
It is understood that Mr. Jones permit- 
ted his name to go before the Kansas 
City convention last year only with the 
understanding that he be relieved this 
year. Mr. Gardner is head of a prom- 
inent insurance office in Poughkeepsie 
and has devoted much time to improving 
conditions under which local agents 
work, and in fighting for the preserva- 


tion of the American Agency System. 
He is one of the most effective leaders 
in the National Association, collecting 
his facts carefully and using them logic- 
ally. Mr. Gardner served several terms 
in the New York Legislature and was 


president of the New York State Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents for two 
terms. 

i oe oe 
Dominick R. Mandra, who is now 


leading the entire field force of the Co- 
lonial Life, joined the company nearly 
seven years ago as an agent in its Har- 
lem, N. Y., district. It was his first 
experience in life insurance. He worked 
as an agent until December, 1920, and 
then was promoted to an assistant man- 
agership. In August, 1925, he resigned 
this position to retake an agency. Com- 
menting on his ability, the “Colonial 
News” says: “It is of especial interest 
to note that while Mr. Mandra’s record 
has always been a good one, his entire 
life insurance experience has been with 
the Colonial and in one district, showing 
what you can do when you concentrate 
and don’t scatter your energies.” 
* *k x 

H. H. Armstrong, head of the agency 
division of the Travelers, is one of the 
most enthusiastic collector of antiques 
in the insurance business. He is a man 
of taste and discrimination in the arts. 
At the present time Mr. Armstrong is 
building a beautiful new home in Hart- 
ford and when finished will contain many 
of the antiques which he has collected. 


BENJAMIN RUSH TO SPEAK 


President Penjamin Rush of the In- 
surance Companys ef Nerth America will 
be one of the principa: speakers at a 
dinner to be given by the Insurance 
Society _of New York on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 26, at the Hotel Astor. 
Mr.. Rush will speak on “The Duty of 
the Insurance Organization to the 
Public.” 


George Ramee, who for the past year 
has been associated with Robert A. Van 
Alst, Jr., in the development of a gen- 
eral agency of the Berkshire Life, has 
joined the staff of Marsh & McLennan’s 


New York office, in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Ramee will be an assistant to W. S. 
Warner, manager of the life insurance 
department of the firm, who has ma- 


tured plans for developing an all-time 
agency organization. Mr. Ramee en- 
tered the life insurance business in 1908 
with the Mutual Life with whom he re- 
mained until the latter part of 1925, 
when he resigned to accept a_ position 


with Mr. Van Alst. 


FORM N. J. MUTUAL CASUALTY 


Will Issue Liability Insurance to Inde- 
pendent Taxicabs; Officers and 
Directors Taxicab Owners 
The Jersey Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company has been organized in New Jer- 
sey for the purpose of issuing liability 
imsurance to the independent taxicabs 
throughout the state. The company has 


received its charter from the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance, and 
upon receipt of a certificate of author- 


ity, state examiners will re-examine as- 
sets of the new corporation, which must 
show net assets of $50,000 before it will 
be permitted to issue policies. 

The offices of the company will be lo- 
cated in the Federal Trust Building in 
Newark and it is expected that about 
4,000 independent taxicabs will be in- 
sured in the new company. The com- 
pany was organized following an order 
of Director Brennan of the Department 
of Safety of Newark that each taxicab 
owner must carry at least $5,000 liability 
insurance or else forfeit his license. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: President, 
DeSent of Bloomfield; vice 
Jesse Hendler of Trenton 
Steglitz, this city; treasurer, 


Joseph 

presidents, 
and Samuel 
Frank Kaul, 


and secretary, William A. Pagel, both 
of this city. 

The directors will be Frank Kaul, Jos- 
eph Dunsky, Mr. Pagel, Myndert Bon- 


nema, William V. Rule, Robert Wallace, 
Mr. Steglitz and George T. Marion, all 
of this city; Mr. DeSent, William T. 


sarry of Arlington; Mr. Hendler, Chris- 
tian Jans of East Orange; John N. Bren- 


nan of Passaic, Zed S. Hastings, of 
Klizabeth, and Joseph Dunn of Irvington. 


H. S. BEAN MADE PRESIDENT 
Career of New Head of International 
Claim Association; Also President 
of Eastern Casualty 
Horace S. 





Sean, the new president of 


the International Claim Association, is 
a casualty executive of many years of 
experience. He first came into promi- 


nence when in April, 


1916, he and Cor- 


win McDowell acquired control of the 
Eastern Casualty of Boston. Mr. Me- 
Dowell was elected president of this 
company at that time and Mr. Bean 


seeretary and treasurer. His connection 
in the business prior to that move was 
as manager of the monthly premium ac- 
cident and health department of the New 
England Equitable. 

Last year Mr. McDowell died and fF 
was succeeded by Mr. Bean as president 
of the company. A general accident and 
health business is done by the Eastern 
Casualty, specializing in ‘monthly pay- 
ment, commercial and group insurance, 
and ‘it has an excellent loss paying 
record. 





AN EXTRA EDITION 
The Eastern Underwriter publishes an 
extra edition this week, giving a report 
of the International Life Underwriters 


Convention at Atlantic City. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 














Pennsylvania’s New 
Agent’s Questionnaire 


REPLACES ADVISORY BOARDS 





Commissioner Barfod Puts Responsibil- 
ity on Company Only for Ascer- 
taining Insurance Facts 


Insurance Commissioner Einar Barfod 
of Pennsylvania has issued the new 
questionnaire which applicants for agen- 
cy licenses must answer. This question- 
naire is the substitute for the examina- 
tions previously held by the Advisory 
Boards, and contains few questions rela- 
tive to a prospect’s knowledge of the 


insurance business. The company desir- 


ing to appoint an agent must endorse 
the applicant, but beyond that there are 
not many qualifications demanded any 
are — a PS ) 

longer for agency licenses in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Following is the lists of questions now 
put to applicants for agency licenses: 


What Questionnaire Asks 

1. Name. 

2. Mailing address. 

3. If a partnership, give name of each part 
ner, 

In what State was charter obtained? When? 

(A corporation will not be licensed unless it 
is chartered for insurance or real estate busi 
ness.) 

4. (For individual application). 

Date of birth? Place? (City or town) (State 
or county) 

5. If foreign born, of what nationality are 
you? When did you come to this country? 
Are you naturalized? When? Where? 

6. What school or schoo!s did you attend? 

7. Have you ever had a broker’s license from 
this State? 

8. If not in the insurance business, what is 
your present occupation? 

9. By whom have you been employed during 
the last five years preceding the time of mak- 
ing this application? . 

10. Do you intend to devote your entire 
time to the insurance business? If not, what 
other line will you follow? 

11. Have you studied and are you familiar 
with the Insurance Laws of Pennsylvania? 

12. Do you understand that no person can 
solicit insurance in this State without being li- 
censed as an agent or broker? 

13. Do you understand that it is illegal to 
rebate, to twist policies, or to misrepresent poli- 
cy conditions or misrepresent the standing of 
companies? 

Do you understand that it is illegal to 
pay any person, or share commission with a 
policyholder, or any other person, who is not 
a licensed agent or broker? 

15. Do you understand that life insurance 
cannot be solicited under the authority of an 
imsurance broker’s license? 

16. Do you understand that every company 
desiring to transact business in Pennsylvania 
must be licensed annually by the Insurance De- 
partment? 

17. If you now hold a license, where is your 
place of business? Is it a dwelling or an Office 
building? Does your name appear on any part 
of the building or on the building directory as 
agent?) Broker? Or underwriter? 

18. If a license is granted to you, where will 
your office be located? 

19. What line or lines of nisurance will you 
underwrite? 

20. If you have already been licensed as 
agent or broker by this Department, what total 
of premiums did you write during the year 
ending December 31? 

21. Are you indebted, other than in regular 
course of business, to any company or agency 
for premiums unpaid? Give details. 

22. Have you ever been associated with any 
insurance company which has been liquidated 
or is in process of liquidation? If so, in what 
Capacity ? 

23. Have you evér‘had a license refused or 
revoked by any Insurance Department? Give 
acts, 

24. If you have never been granted a license 
by the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, 
were you ever licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment of any other State? Give details. 

25. Have you ever been arrested or convicted 
of a crime? Give details. 

26. What judgment, or judgments, if any, 
are — against you? Give term and 


num 

Text of Barfod’s Letter 
_ In his letter written last week to the 
Insurance companies announcing the 
death of the advisory board system, 
Commissioner Barfod justified his posi- 


. 


tion with the followimes reasons for 
changing a system waicn nad apparently 
worked with signal success ior 
four years: 

“For more than two weeks, the pres- 
ent Insurance Commissioner has re- 
ceived an average of filty license appli- 
cations daily from agents and brokers, 
forwarded by the Advisory Boards of 
the vavious counties, with bare recom- 
mendations that the licenses be granted 
or retused. The system which has been 
in force hitherto, has been for a subor- 
dinate clerk automatically to register the 
will of these Advisory 
or refuse licenses. 


nearly 


Boards, to grant 
Neither the clerk in 
the office nor the Insurance Commis- 
sioner knew why applications were 
granted or refused or had any good and 
sufficient grounds for either action. The 
Insurance Commissioner, or more prop- 
erly speaking, his clerk, was acting 
merely as a rubber stamp for the Ad- 
visory Boards. 

“Under this system, thousands of ob- 
jectionable agents for equally objection- 
able insurance organizations, appear to 
have been licensed without direct re- 
sponsibility for their recognition by the 
State having been placed upon anybody. 

“IT have asked Advisory Board mem- 
bers why they recommended that license 
be granted to these objectionable agents, 
and the answer without exception has 
been: 

““Well, the Insurance Commissioner 
had full authority to ignore our recom- 
mendation and refuse to license any per- 
son to whom he objects.’ 

“When | have asked Department offi- 
cials why the objectionable agents were 
licensed, the answer has just as consist- 
ently been: 

““Well, they 
the Advisory Boards.’ 

“The Advisory Board system appar- 
ently served no greater purpose than to 
make it possible for everybody to dodg« 
responsibility for the 
censes. This is not 

“The fact that 
Board system, 
agents or 


were recommended by 


issuance of li- 
good public policy. 
under the Advisory 
applicants for license as 
brokers were obliged to ap- 
pear before the county boards composed 
of business competitors, and obtain their 
approval before the State would issue 
them a license, has also been unfortu- 
nate in other ways. The unfairness of 
this system supplied every refused ap- 
plicant with a ready alibi. The objec- 
tionable characters, who were refused, 
were always able to claim that they had 
not been refused by the State for good 
and sufficient reasons, but had been de- 
nied a license by jealous business rivals. 
This brought the entire license system 
into disrepute. 

How New System Will Be Handled 
“Under the new system of handling 
the 140,000 annual license applications 
from agents and brokers, all applications 
will be sent to the Harrisburg office of 
the Insurance Department direct. All 
applications from agents will be handled 


by the Chief of the Division of Agencies. 
All applications from brokers will be 
handled by the Chief of the Division of 
Brokerage. New questionnaires have 
been prepared and printed and are ready 
tor distribution. These questionnaires to 
be filed under oath of the applicant will 
jurnish the Department full, complete 
and pertinent information and the ques- 
tionnaire in itself will furnish sufficient 
grounds for approving or rejecting an 
application. No questionnaire will be 
considered unless it is attached to an 
application so that applications for li- 
censes and the questionnaires will be 
considered together. 

“All rules which have barred bankers, 
teachers, lawyers ete., from permanent 
or temporary employment in the insur- 
ance business, are abolished. The In- 
surance Department, as grounds for is- 
suing a license, will require only that 
the applicant demonstrate his good re- 
pute and character and that he has been 
trained and equipped for the insurance 
business by the company which assumes 
responsibility for appointing him its 
agent.” 


FORM NEW AUTO BUREAU 


Non-Affiliated Companies Agree to Ex- 
change Moral Hazard Information 
and Theft Data 
Nearly twenty-five non conference au- 
tomobile underwriting companies were 
represented at the meeting held in New 
York City on Tuesday to consider the 
fo.mation of a bureau for the non-affil- 
lated companics. The meeting was de- 
voted largely to consideration of the 
report of the committee appointed at a 
previous conference. With but few ex- 
ceptions the plan was adopted. The new 
organization will not formulate rates, but 
will exchange moral hazard information, 
file data on stolen cars to aid recover- 
ics and operate a bulletin information 
service in connection with title laws and 
other matters. A complete statement on 
the objects of the new bureau will be 

issued shortly. 

The name of the new organization will 
probably be the Independent Board of 
Automobile Underwriters. Access to 
stolen car information, and recovery of 
cars in cooperation with the police de 
partments of various cities will be open 
to all companies whether members of the 
new conference or not. The cost will be 
based on a per card filed basis. That 
is, any company may file a card relative 
to a stolen car which is being sought, 
and will be charged the stipulated cost 
for each card. Headquarters of the new 
organization will be in New York City. 
The final plans will be sent in a few 
days to all the companies now interested 
in the conference. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRE PAYS 
It is reported that the New England 
Fire of Pittsfield, Mass., has forwarded 
a check to the Palmetto Fire of Sumter, 
aa, OFF representing the difference be- 
tween premiums received from the Pal- 


metto on the Chrysler wholesale auto- 
mobile insurance business, which the 
New England reinsured to the extent 


of 20% and the losses and expenses 
which the New England incurred. This 
action, it is believed, may bring litigation. 
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CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 








Statement December 31, 


1925 
‘ ‘ - $1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 
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Experience has 
proven The 
Home of New 
_ York to be a 
fire company 
that can come 
through con- 
flagration un- 
scathed. 
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Fireworks Makers 
to Drop Phosphorus 


WILL MINIMIZE ACCIDENTS 
Department of Labor Announces Agree- 
ment in Interest of Greater 


Safety to Everyone 


The Department of Labor announced 
September 11 that as a result of 
cent investigation of phosphorus necro 
sis in the manufacture of fireworks and 
in preparation of phosphorus, including 
so-called spit-devil the manu 
facturers, by agreement with the depart 
ment, ceased manufacturing all types of 


its re 


sizzlers, 


fireworks containing white (yellow) 
phosphorus on August 15 last 
This action is the result of ctfforts 


made by the United States Bureau. of 
Labor Statistics, of the department, 
under Ethelbert Stewart, its director, to 
forestall the suffering and deformities 
caused by chronic phosphorus poisonmey. 


The report on the investigation was 
made public by Mr. Stewart as follows: 
Since the recent investigation of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis 


tics of phosphorous necrosis in the man 
ufacture of fireworks and in the prepa 
ration ofl phosphorus, the results of 
which have just been published as Bul 
letin No. 405, an agreement has been 
reached with the manufacturers by the 
Department of Labor whereby the manu 
facture of all types of fireworks con 
taining white (yellow) phosphorus is to 


be eliminated on or before August 15, 
1920. 
Because of the intense suffering and 


often shocking deformity resulting from 
chronic phosphorus poisoning, almost 
every civilized country has taken meas 
ures to abolish the use of poisonous 
phosphorus in the match industry where 
phosphorus necrosis was most prevalent. 
The present-day hazard of phosphorus 
poisoning occurs among bone-black mak 


ers, brass founders, fertilizer) makers, 
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fireworks misecticide 
workers, 


and 


inakers, 
phosphor-bronz 
compound makers, 
tractors, 


inakers, 
phosphorus 
phosphorus ex 


Three Phosphorus Industries 

The investigation made by the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics covered three 
industries which offer exposure to phos 
phorus poisoning—the imanutacture of 
phosphorus fireworks and ot vermin ex 
tcrmimator, and the 
mig mdustry. 

rn tne 
sibly because 
ter ot the 


phosphorus-cxtract 


Inanulacture Of rat paste, pos 
ol the imtermittent charac 
industry, no case of phosphor 
us necrosis was tound to have occurred. 
Ot the two phosphorus-extraction plants 
studied, one (which has been shut down 
for five years) had over a long period 
ol years, four cases of chronic phosphor 
us poisoning; the other plant had only 
one in 20 years, having given 
attention to the teeth and in 
the teeth of all workers in 
phosphorus at frequent intervals. 

The study demonstrates that there is 
a real industrial hazard from phosphorus 
in the phosphorus fireworks factories, 
even though the number of workers ex 
the hazard is small dn the 
plants manufacturing phosphorus 
fireworks, 306° people were employed 
IX} men and Is) women. The 
engaged in the phosphorus 
numbered 71, of whom 56 were women 
\mong the employes of these three fac 


MwNOr Case 
special 
specting 


pose di to 


three 


work« rs 


processes 


tories, there had occurred 14. definite 
cases. ol phosphorus necrosis, two ol 
which were fatal. 

In addition to the paramount hazard 


of chronic) poisoning, phosphorus fire 
works presents two collateral hazards 


that of explosion and’ that of acute poi 


soning, In the last 15 years, 18 fires 
or explosions due to phosphorus. fire 
works have been reported. The dangei 
of acute phosphorus poisoning is not 


likely to be an industrial hazard, since 
the cases are mostly those of children 
who sometimes swallow the lozenges 
thinking they are candy. 
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Only passing attention was paid to it 
in the imvyestigation and no effort was 
made to secure the total number of such 
accidents. 

Nine Deaths Reported 

The American Museum of Safety re- 
ported the deaths of nine children, 
with aves ranging from two and one- 
half to seven years, Fourth of July, 1925, 
as a result of cating phosphorus fire- 
One State, Louisiana, has pro- 
hibited the sale of such fireworks in the 
State, and a large distributor of fire- 
works has refused to handle the phos- 
phorus type and has so notified his cus- 
tomers, 

The hazards inherent in the manufac- 
ture of phosphorus fireworks are fully 
realized by the manufacturers them- 
selves, and they have been experimenting 
for some time to find a less dangerous 
substitute for the poisonous phosphorus. 


i] 
WOKS. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
\t the 


writers 


annual meeting of the Under- 
\ssociation of Hudson County, 
New Jersey, which was held last week 
at their headquarters, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, the following officers 
were clected for the ensuing year: 
President, Walter W. Westphal, of Jer- 
Sey City; vice president, Fred F. 
Schmidt, of Hoboken; secretary-treasur- 
Henry RK. Burr, of Jersey City. Ex- 
ecutive committee —R. PL Schenck of 
Jersey City; Henry J. Weidner, of Ho- 
boken; Charles Bischoff, of North Hud- 


son; Arnold Rippe, of Union City, and 
Louis N. Creighton of Bayonne. Presi- 
dent Westphal also appointed the follow- 
ing fire prevention committee: Harvey 
B. Nelson, chairman; D. S. Schenck, J. 
©. Appel, Henry J. Weidner and Fer- 
dinand ‘Trotster. 


NOW WRITES ALL RISKS 

extension of the writing of all risks of 
insurance to include the entire country 
was announced last week by the Califor- 
nia Insurance Company. The board of 
directors were at first inclined to con- 
fine their writings of all risks on the 
Pacific Coast, but the demand has been 
so great for all risks by the California 
avents in the East, that it was decided 
to extend the territory. The company 
writes fire and automobile throughout 
the country. W. B. Brandt & Co., of 
San lrancisco and New York, are U. S. 
agents for the California for all the risks 
department. 


RATE CASE IN FEDERAL COURT 

The Franklin Circuit Court at Frank- 
fort, Ky., has granted the motion of the 
fire insurance companies’ attorneys that 
the injunction suit of W. H. Shanks, 
State Auditor, against the companies to 
restrain them from putting into effect a 
124%..% advance in rates be transferred 
to the Federal Court. Until the case is 
decided finally before the Federal Courts 
the State court injunction against the 
raise in rates will stand. 
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NEAL BASSETT, 
A 


$21,285,738.13 
$ 5,800,834.29 
$ 4,478,484.10 
$ 5,508,164.57 
$ 915,931.65 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


TOTAL OF ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 
NEWARK, N, J. 


CHICAGO, 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


President : 
- H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


Statements—January Ist, 1926 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


Organized 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK 


CAPITAL 


$5,000,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


$9,955,309.55 


ET SURPLUS 


N 
$6,330,428.58 


Organized 1853 


$1,000,000.00 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
$3,461,203.02 


$1,339,631.27 


Organized 1854 


$ 600,000.00 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 
$2,971,049.18 


$ 907,434.92 


Organized 1866 


$1,000,000.00 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 
$4,071,227.38 


$ 436,937.19 


Organized 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 300,000.00 $ 


72,839.60 


$ 543,092.05 


Organized 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,197,308.18 


$ 675,013.58 


Organized 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Department 
ILLINOIS 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 


$4,763,794.03 
TOTAL OF LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HEAD OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


$ 801,048.81 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pacific Department 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


POLICYHOLDERS 


$11,330,428.58 
$ 2,339,631.27 
$ 1,507,434.92 
$ 1,436,937.19 
$ 843,092.05 
$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 
TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 


CONCORD, N. H. 


CAL. 
W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


SURPLUS 
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Florida Manes Has 
Not Hit Insurance 


GENERAL BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Fire Premiums Said to Be Ahead of 
Last Year with Collections and 
Losses Normal 


(By Special Correspondent) 
With some months of the 
so-called slump period in Florida behind 


four or five 


taking 
what 


its citizens some of them 
stock of what 


might be termed a permanent character. 


are 


has happened of 


It is found so far as general business 
is concerned there has been an increase 
over last year of the same time. This 
is true in Tampa, and more generally 
true in smaller towns of the Ridge Sec- 
tion. 


The Eastern Underwriter correspon- 
dent has talked with fire insurance com- 
pany special agents during the past 
month to ascertain three situations. [irst, 
the volume of premiums; second, the ex- 
tent of collections, and third, the losses. 
A member of one of the largest firms 


in the state, a man who knows condi- 
tions and whose agency does a volume 
of business capable of furnishing a cri- 
terion, said on lriday of last week. “Our 
premium rece ipts are about $70,000 ‘ahe ad 
of last year. We have had years in 
Florida when our collections were worse, 


and our losses are certainly no heavier 
than last year, and they will perhaps 
turn out to be a great deal less.” 
While in Lakeland the other day |! 
took the time to try out the general 
trade conditions. | found that one big 
department store had had an increase 
every month over the same months last 


year. The same thing was true, | found, 
of a large furnishing store, and decided- 
ly and notably true of the Woolworth 
store. The last named institution, as all 
know, is a cash basis organization, 
patronized by the highest and the low- 
est in the scale of earnings. Month by 
month the increase has been consider- 
able, and for August, a usually dull 
month, there had been no diminution ot 
the upward trend. A hardware man in 
the same town, who has recently moved 
into a new store, said that their busi- 
ness had been picking up since they 
moved and that x spite the cessation of 
building for a time they were doing 
almost as much business as last year. 

It is generally agreed that Florida is 
just as well off now as at the end of 
1924, plus the millions that have been 
put out in permanent improvements. As 
an editorial in the September issue of 
“World’s Work” well says: “There is no 
need to be discouraged about the future 
of Florida.” And by way of keeping 
the record well in mind the same writer 
goes on to point out that “Even before 
this boom her development had been at 
a much higher rate of speed thi in had 
that of the rest of the country.” Sub- 
stantiating this it used figures recently 
sent out by the National City Bank, of 
New York, showing that since 1920 the 
population had increased 83% as com- 
pared to 39% in the whole United States. 
Also that while railroad mileage had in- 
creased 31% in the whole country. it 
has grown 58% in Florida. Florida 
shows for the time an increase of 312% 
in the value of farm property, 409% in 
the value of all crops, and 524% in the 
value of manufactured products, the 
whole United States had shown 281, 392 
and 447% respectipely. 

The National City Bank sees no rea- 
son to be cast down in any particular 
as regards Florida. It points out that 
the deflation has come at a time of easy 
credit conditions, “so that real values 
have not had to be sacrificed.” The bank 
thinks that “what under different cir- 
cumstances might have precipitated a 
rather serious credit situation, now prom- 
ises to pass away with its effects largely 
confined to those conditions which have 
been in need of correction.” 





HOUSE FORM CHANGE OPPOSED 
Pacific Coast Proposal to Limit Liability 
On Goods in Outbuildings to $50 
Considered Unfair 
The proposal to restrict coverage on 
property in outbuildings to $50 is strong- 
ly opposed by the insurance companies 
on the Pacific Coast judging from the 
replies to a questionnaire sent out to the 
members of the Standard Forms Bureau 

by the organization last week. 

The Pacific Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers have approved of the proposal which 
would change three Standard Forms, the 
dwelling and content, form 184; the 
dwelling or contents with rental value, 
form 1&4-a, and the household furniture 
in dwelling only, form 293, to limit claim 


of loss to contents stored in outbuild- 
ings to $50. 

While some companies are in favor 
of the proposal, the majority of them 


say that it would be unfair to the policy- 
holder inasmuch as many householders 
move their belongings to an outbuilding 
while their home is being renovated or 
redecorated. It has also been pointed 
out by some of the companies that they 
have had no trouble with the over-valu- 
ation of goods in the event of a fire. 


COMMERCIAL UNION REPORT 

The New York Insurance Department’s 
recent report of its examination of the 
United States branch of the Commercial 


Union Assurance, made as of December 
31, 1925, shows that organization to be 
in excellent financial condition. The 


total admitted assets are shown as $15,- 
712,319, reserves for losses $1,502,126, re- 
serves for unearned premium $8,783,685 
and total liabilities $10,784,247, leaving a 
surplus to policyholders of $4,928,071. 
The net premiums written during the 
year were $9,901,628. 


T. L. FARQUHAR RETURNS 
Thomas L. Farquhar, president of the 
Newark Fire, and Mrs. Farquhar, re- 
turned this week on the “Laconia” from 
Liverpool. They had been abroad for 
several wecks. 








COAL RATES LOWER 


British Believe Strike May End in Octo- 
ber; London Underwriters’ 
Rates 

In view of various statements that 
have been made, London underwriters 
have been inclined lately to quote slight- 
ly easier rates providing for the payment 
of claims should the coal strike be con- 
tinuing at the end of October. 

The rate quoted to provide for a loss 
should the stoppage continue as at mid- 
night on Tuesday, August 31, remains at 
65 per cent., suggesting that the odds 
are in favor of the contingency. ‘Thirty 
per tent. is quoted against the risk of 
the stoppage continuing as at midnight 
on Monday, October 4, as compared with 
rates of 35 and 40 per cent. lately quoted 
for the same risk. The reason why Oc- 
tober 4 is quoted is that a general re- 
sumption of work is considered to be 
more likely at the beginning or middle 
of a week that at the end of one. Some 
of the insurances are now worded so 
that the return of 50 per cent. of the 
miners to work shall be regarded as a 


general resumption, even though the 
strike had not been officially settled. The 
clause has been inserted in consequence 
of the return of men to work in differ- 
ent districts and the belief that they 
would do so of their own accord to an 
increasing extent if the stoppage were 


officially prolonged. 


R. J. BROOKS HEADS SEABOARD 

New interests headed by Rodney J. 
Brooks of Joseph M. Brooks & Co. of 
Baltimore, have acquired control of the 
Seaboard Insurance Company. Mr. 
Brooks is now. president, succeeding 
Louis Ehasberg. Other officers include 
William L. Geddes, vice president; Arian 
J. Grape, treasurer; Charles H. Knapp, 
secretary, succeeding Robert J. Gill, and 
John S. Forestell, assistant secretary. 
Joseph W. Brooks & Co. have been gen- 
cral agents of the Seaboard in charge 
of underwriting. The company special- 
izes. on automobiles underwriting, but 
writes some fire insurance. 
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Editorial . 


HE Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
wants to broadcast a short message 
about the advantages of the little things, 
—little things like adding explosion cov- 
erage to the fire insurance policy and 
tornado coverage to the automobile policy. 
Several Ohio Farmers agents have 
found that with the expenditure of a 
very little effort they can add consider- 
ably to the premiums collected. They do 
it by attaching an explosion endorsement 
to fire policies they are delivering and 
explaining the additional protection af- 
forded by a very small payment. 

Other agents add an endorsement to 
Ohio Farmers automobile policies, ex- 
tending the coverage to protect against 
damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, 
earthquake, and accidental and external 
discharge or leakage of water. 

Such an endorsement costs only 10 
cents or 15 cents a hundred in most 
territories,—just a little bit,—but the 
extra protection for your client means 
a lot of extra goodwill for you. 








And the commissions from those little 
things will count up in a year’s time. 


VERY tornado or windstorm leaves 

a trail of damage behind, and part 
of that damage nowadays consists of 
cars with the tops blown off. You can 
insure your clients against this hazard 
for just a few cents. Think what Wrigley 
would do with an opportunity like that! 


HE advertising department of the 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
will soon distribute a folder that will help 
agents writing tourist baggage insurance. 
The folder is somewhat unusual. Would 
you like a supply? 


EADERS of the JuNioR BROADCASTER, 
whether connected with the Ohio 
Farmers or not, are cordially invited to 
visit Le Roy, the little New England vil- 
lage in the Western Reserve. The Old 
Man on the Fence will be glad to see you. 
If you are in northern Ohio, you are 
near Le Roy. 








——_ 


Fire Exchange to 
Curb Free Insurance 


TO ACT AS CENTRAL BUREAU 
Will Collect Full Data on Uncollected 





Earned Premiums for N. Y. 
Insurance Dep't 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 


change last week accepted the responsi- 
bility of becoming the central bureau for 


the fire insurance companies in the ef- 
foit to stamp out the free insurance evil, 


against which the New York Insurance 
lycpartment has been fighting. The Ex- 
change acted favorably on the report 


submitted by the special committee co- 
operating with Insurance Superintendent 
James A, Beha. As the central bureau, 
the Exchange will collect from all com- 
panies data as to outstanding uncollected 
earned premiums from policies returned 
as “not wanted” after their effective date 
and policies cancelled for non-payment. 

Regarding the work of the central bu- 


reau the committee’s report also Says: 
‘(a) That every fire, casualty and 
surety company and (or) its agents be 


required to furnish to a central bureau 
as a clearing house the following infor- 


mation respecting uncollected earned 
premiums : 

“(1) Name of company; (2) num- 
ber of policy or covering instrument; 
(3) amount; (4) name of assured; (5) 
location of property or risk; (6) char- 
acter O. property or risk covered; (7) 


amount of earned premium; 
placed direet or 
through broker, 


(8) whether 
through broker and, if 
his name and address; 


“(b) That such reports be filed not 
later than the tenth day of the month 
l.llowing ninety days from the close 


o. the month in which the liability be- 
comes terminated, except on classes of 
li urance involving the determination of 
caned premium, in which case they 
slinil be filed on the tenth day of the 
1. uth following ninety days from the 
close of the month in which the earned 
peemium has been determined.” 

The exchange also adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the executive commit- 
tcc that for the supervision of this work 
the special committee of seven fire under- 
W.iters appointed by the Superintendent 
ol Insurance be appointed as a special 
committee of the exchange. It was also 
voted that the report of the committee 
o. ten made to Superintendent Beha be 
printed and distributed among the mem- 
bers. 

It is expected that the bureau will be 
in actual working condition in October 
and will be able to compile data of con- 
siderable value as to the extent of the 
evil practices resulting in free insurance 
and other violations of law during the 
last three months of the year, so that it 
will be available for use by the Insur- 
ance Department in dealing with renew- 
als of brokers’ licenses. Brokers who 
have been loose in their practices may 
find considerable to explain to the State 
officials unless they mend their ways. It 
is noticeable that quite a number of the 
well managed brokerage houses have not 
offered any objections to the plans for 
stamping out the free insurance evil but 
on the other hand have endorsed the 
movement and offered to assist in the 
proposed clean-up of law violations. 


RULES ON SERVICE CONTRACTS 





The New York Attorney General has 
ruled that the contract issued by the 
Falcon Auto Body Service Corporation 


is an insurance contract and that the cor- 
poration is not qualified to do an insur- 
ance business. The contract provided to 
make repairs and replacements on auto- 
mobiles which had been damaged in op- 


eration. On the other hand, the Attor- 
ney General ruled that the contract is- 
sued by the Atlas Auto Body Service 


Corporation is not an insurance contract, 
for the reason that it agrees to fix and 
repair but does not agree to make re- 
placements, 
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First Live Wire Agent (hopefully): : 
‘Are we to get real help at last? 
His Partner (exultantly): 
‘I'll say we are ~ we'll 


Get the Best inTHE WORLD.” 
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Attacks Investments 
of Fire Companies 


—__—_—_ 


CALLS THEM SPECULATIONS 
New York Banker Makes Statement in 
Reply to E. C. Jameson’s St. Paul 
Reorganization Plan 





Assertions that fire insurance compa- 
nies purchase bonds and stocks for specu- 
lative as well as investment purposes 
were made this week by Jerome J. Han- 
aucr, member of the prominent banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in an affi- 
davit filed on Monday in the [Federal 
Court in Chicago, defending his com- 
pany Ss reorganization plans for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. In 
his affidavit Mr. Hanauer stated that a 
considerable part of the Globe & Rut- 


vers’ funds had been used in the pur- 
chase of St. Paul bonds, now in the 
hands of a receiver 

Mr. Hanauer’s affidavit, with others, 


answers the charges and petition filed on 
Aug. 20 by Edwin C. Jameson as chair- 
man of the so-called Jameson Bondhold- 
ers’ Defense Committee, in which Mr. 
Jameson attacked the bankers’ reorgani- 
zation plan as unfair. Mr. Jameson asked 
that an upset price of $250,000,000 be set 
for the proposed sale of the property. 

Mr. Hanauer declared that fire insur- 
ance companics were not restricted in 
New York in their purchase of securities, 
as were life insurance companies and 
savings banks, and that they were free 
to buy and sell all kinds of bonds and 
stocks. With his affidavit he presented 
the annual reports of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York 
and asserted that St. Paul bonds con- 
stituted more than 45% of the company’s 
total investment in “all bonds, ° Govern- 
ment, municipal and corporate.” 


some 
Over $1,000,000 in One Company 

“In only one other case,” his affidavit 
said, “has the fire insurance company as 
much as $1,000,000 face value of bonds 
secured under any one mortgage. This 
cxecption is the case of the Denver & 
Kio Grande Western 5% bonds due 1955, 
“of which it owns $1,071,200 face value. 
Substantially all of these bonds, together 
with certain shares of stock, were re- 
ceived in exchange for the defaulted 
bonds of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Company owned by the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, prac- 
tically all of which were acquired after 
that railroad had defaulted on its guar- 


anty on the Western Pacific bonds, and 
a very large part of which were ac- 
quired after the Denver bonds them- 


selves had ceased to pay interest. No 
interest has been paid on the bonds now 
held, or upon the bonds for which they 
were exchanged, since Aug. 1, 1921.” 
_ Mr. Hanauer’s affidavit cited figures 
from the report of Superintendent of In- 
surance Beha showing that in many of 
its purchases the Globe and Rutgers Co. 
had received substantial profits and that 
in one instanee, that of Meridian Petro- 
leum Corporation 1922-29 8% bonds, a 
loss was sustained. 

Replying to Mr. Jameson’s contention 
that the holdings of his company were 


of an investment character, Mr. Han- 
auer said: 

“Mr. Jamesons’ affidavit recites at 
length the bonds of the railway com- 


pany (St. Paul) held by the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, of 
which Mr. Jameson is president, and by 
himself and by other members of his 
‘defense committee,’ such recitals being 
calculated to give the impression that 
the ‘defense committee’ re present a large 
amount of bonds held for investment by 
a large number of individual and cor- 
porate depositors, 

“The Jameson committee is for all 
Practical purposes simply another mani- 
festation of Mr, Jameson and his fire 
insurance company. Of the $18,000,000 
Principal amount of bonds alleged to be 
represented by the committee, approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 are, as shown by Mr. 
Jameson’s affidavit, owned by Mr. Jame- 


son and Mr. Jameson’s fire insurance 
company,” 


TO INSURE LAND VALUES 

Preliminary steps were started this 
week toward organizing a land value in- 
surance company in Michigan. After 
consultation with officials of the state 
insurance department, a group of De- 
troit men placed their tentative articles 
ol incorporation before the attorney gen- 
eral’s department where they will be con- 
sidered and, if approved, will be re- 
turned to the insurance department for 
final consideration by Commissioner 
Leonhard ‘Tl. Hands. Judging by the ar- 
ticies submitted, the company will spe- 
cialize in the type of business handled 
by certain concerns in Florida during the 
height of the real estate boom there. 
One of the outstanding provisions is that 
the company shall insure and guarantee 
land values to purchasers of real estate. 


DEGENAAR WITH CONCORDIA 

M. L. Degenaar has been appointed 
state agent for the Concordia Fire for 
Michigan outside of Wayne County, with 
headquarters at Jackson. Wayne County 
will continue to be supervised by D. C 
James as ie tofore. Mr. Degenaar suc- 
ceeds C. W. Parmelee who has resigned 
to go with another company. Mr. Deg- 
enaar has had several years’ experience 
in the Michigan field, having been with 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau, and 
later acted as Michigan state agent for 
the Firemen’s Fund and Michigan spe- 
cial agent for the Western Sprinkler 
Risk Association. 





LOOP WITH FIREMEN’S GROUP 


Ernest A. Loop has been appointed 
state agent for the Firemen’s of New- 
ark and the Girard for Indiana, succeed- 


ing J. O. Beck who has resigned to go 
with the Hudson and Svea. Mr. Loop 
has had a broad experience in insurance, 
being for several years in the local 
agency business and Indiana state agent 
for the Ohio Farmers for the last fifteen 
years. His appointment becomes effec- 
tive October 1, and he will make his 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 


LUNCHEON TO J. G. NICOLL 


General Manager J. G. Nicoll of the 
Scottish Union & National who, with 
his family, is touring the United States 
and Can; ida, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon in Hartford on Tuesday. United 


States Manager J. H., Vreeland of the 
Scottish Union was the host and the 
guests included: Louis F. Butler, presi- 


dent of the Travelers; 


| i Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president of the 


Aetna Life; R. M. 


Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire; 
Lb. &. Zacher, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers; R. B. Ives, president of the Aetna; 


Edward fae | ae 
Phoenix; H. W. 
the Orient; M. H. 
the board of the 


president of the 
Gray, Jr., president of 
W haple s, chairman of 
Hartford-Connecticut 


Trust Company; R. H. Williams, vice 
president of the Travelers Fire, and I 
K. Hooker, vice-president of the Stand 


ard Fire. 


MEET ON FREE INSURANCE 

The committee of ten in New York 
City having charge of the plans to elimi- 
nate free insurance on “not-taken” poli- 
cies met Tuesday of this week with In- 
surance Superintendent James A. Beha 
and adopted measures to put the plan for 
a central bureau into actual operation 
speedily. The committee approved for 
the fire companies the reporting forms 
submitted, and asked that these forms 
include all side lines as well as straight 
fire insurance. The first reports are ex- 
pected to be made about November 10. 





BURNS MADE MANAGER 

Announcement has been made by 
United States Manager Preston T. Kel- 
sey of the appointment of Valentine 
Burns as New York metropolitan man- 
ager of the Sun Insurance office, of 
London. Mr. Burns brings to the Sun 
organization an extensive underwriting 
experience and the good wishes of many 
friends among the brokers of the city. 
The metropolitan office of The Sun will 
be located as heretofore at 56 John 
Street. 
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Answer E. C. Jameson 
On St. Paul R. R. Plan 


LINES ARE DRAWN FOR FIGHT 


Petition for Temes icdies Managers 
of Reorganization Plan Are Be- 
ing Interfered With 


proposals of E. C. 
Jameson, president of the Globe & Rut- 


gers, 


Answers to the 


Bond- 
Chi- 
Railroad, 


who is also chairman of the 
holders Committee of the 
& St. Paul 


Chicago this week in the 


Defense 
cago, Milwaukee 
were, filed in 
lederal Court. These briefs and affidav- 
its attack the action of holders of $18,- 
000,000 of bonds who are 
in the 


seeking to in- 
tervene ordered foreclosure of the 
road, 

New 
Da- 
Tenney, 
An- 


was made Dy 


The documents filed by 
John W, 


firm of 


were 
York attorneys headed by 
Chicago 

Sherman & 


nouncement of the 


vis and the 
Harding, Rogers. 


action 


Judge Wilkerson, who said “a stack of 
papers a foot high” had been placed be- 
fore him. 


The briefs and affidavits were written 
as answers to charges and petitions filed 
on August 23 by Edwin C. Jameson as 
chairman of the so-called Jameson Bond- 
holders’ Defense Committee. Mr. Jame- 
son attacked the Kuhn-Loeb-Guaranty 
Trust reorganization plan as unfair and 
in direct violation of the orders of the 
United States Supreme Court, and asked 
that an upset price of not less than 
$80,000,000 subject to the Puget Sound 
mortgage of $150,000,000 and the refund- 
ing mortgage of $20,000,000 be set. 

The major brief was written in be- 
half of the Gua@.nty Trust Company of 
New York; as corporate trustee, and 
Merrill P. Callaway, as individual trus- 
tee, of the general and refunding mort- 
of the St. Paul. 

Price Set Was Too High 
An affidavit of W. W. Colpitts of the 


gage 


engineering firm of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, New York, was filed with the trus- 
tees’ brief. This affidavit dealt with the 


application of the Jameson bondholders’ 
committee for leave to intervene and also 
with an application of the trustees to fix 
the date of sale yf the road and upset 
price. 

Avainst the total upset price of $250,- 
000,000 suggested by the Jameson com- 
mittee, Mr. Colpitts contrasts an esti- 
mate of $119,161,433 as the theoretical 
value of the properties involved, but adds 
that the latter amount is high from the 
standpoint of a purchaser at foreclosure 
sale. The trustees’ brief, dealing princi- 
pally with the Jameson petition to inter- 
vene, says: 

“The petition for intervention makes 
certain charges against the trustees as 
a result of which the petitioners ask 
to be permitted to intervene. Specifi- 
cally the petition charges that the trus- 
tees of the general and refunding mort- 
gages, as well as the trustees of the Pu- 
get Sound mortgage are ‘pressing for an 


early foreclosure and sale of the prop- 
erty subject to their respective mort- 
gages, such sale to be for the sole pur- 


pose of enabling the reorganization man- 
to bid in said property and dis- 
pose of same under the terms of the 
modified reorganization agreement.’ 

“Tt is also charged in the petition that 
the reorganization managers are also di- 
recting and controlling the action of the 
trustees, so that the trustees are no long- 
er in a position to act impartially for 
the benefit of all holders of bonds se- 
cured by such mortgages, but are acting 
in all respects subject to the control of 
the reorganization managers under the 
reorganization plans.’ 

“It is denied by the trustees that in 
the institution and conduct of the fore- 
closure proceedings they are acting un- 
der instructions.” 


agers 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1926 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages_._ $284,850.00 Capital ______________- $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.- - -- 509,100.00 Surplus _____-_-__-__- 24,161,943.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve. 20,265,572.73 
road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 
and Stocks_._.._.-__ 55,891,606.30 justment ___.__..__- 6,839,580.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 
aan at bcee 2,318,432.41 I soi secesrerneraccive 7,150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes____- 1,005,000.00 
Coteetion .......<<... 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued __-___- 148,180.80 UE xaidnaensseecees 5,000,000.00 


Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses__ 157,804.20 








$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 





Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 


ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 





C. E. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 


J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 

J. D. LESTER, Vice President 

A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Business Men Should 
Examine Policies 


STUDY ALL SPECIFICATIONS 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
States Average Business Man Does 
Not Read Fire Policy 
In a bulletin issued by the Insurance 
Department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, business men were urged to 
examine carefully the provisions and 
clauses of their fire insurance policies, 
so that they will be thoroughly familiar 

with the conditions specified in them. 

It is pointed out that as a rule the 
average business man buys a fire insur- 
ance policy and then tucks it away with- 
out taking the trouble to read it, he 
being under the impression “that it is all 
right.” In the event of a fire he may 
realize to his financial loss that one or 
more of the conditions required by law 
to be set forth in his fire insurance con- 
tract have not been fulfilled by him. In 
order to avoid these contingencies the 
business man is urged to read and under- 
stand the broad principles underlying it. 

Keep Accurate Inventory 

Policyholders are also urged to keep 
an accurate inventory of all insured 
property, and in this connection the bul- 
letin states: “It is impossible to de- 
scribe in detail every item covered by 
a fire insurance policy. It is desirable 
that the insured prepare and maintain 
for his own information an accurate in- 
ventory of everything contained within 
the insured property, together with its 
value. This serves two purposes. It 
will enable a close check to be kept on 
the value of the property and thus fur- 
nish a guide for increasing or decreasing 
the amount of insurance. In addition 
this inventory is very important in case 
of fire since it tends to assure the in- 
clusion of every item in the statement 
of claim and aids in proving the amount 
of loss. An inventory of property should 
be so located that a fire destroying the 
property cannot also destroy it.” 

The bulletin advises policyholders to 
report immediately to the insurance 
company any changes which might have 
an effect upon the fire hazards of the 
property. If there were no limitations 
in the contract the company mizh! be 
burdened with a risk which it would not 
have assumed in the first place and 
should not afford to carry out the pre- 
mium named. It would obviously be un 
fair to other policyholders, the bulletin 
adds were the company in effect to dis- 
criminate in favor of any particular pol- 
icvholder by carrying such increased 
hazards without advanced knowledge and 
adequate compensation, 


Cc. C. WOODCOCK RESIGNS 
C. C. Woodcock has resigned as state 
agent of the Pennsylvania Fire and the 
Mercantile in Tennessee, effective Octo- 


ber 1. 
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AT CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


Many Executives and Organization 
Heads at Meeting of Canadian 
Insurance Superintendents 
Many fire, life and casualty company 
executives from Eastern Canada are 
planning to attend the annual convention 
next week at Victoria, B. C., of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada. These 

executives include: 
Fire 
John A. Robertson, 
Canadian Fire 
tion; ‘T. L. Morrisey, Esq., president, 
All Canada Fire Federation, Montreal; 
John B. Laidlaw, Esq., general manager, 
Norwich Union; Lyman Root, Esq. 
manager, Sun Insurance Office, and rep- 
resentative C. FF. U. A.; Alfred Wright, 
Esq., manager, London and Lancashire ; 


Esq., 
Underwriters 


chairman, 
Associa- 


W. M. Cox, Esq., president, Western 
Assurance, 
Casualty 
V. fivan Gray, Esq., chairman and 


counsel, Canadian Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Associations and Canadian Automo 
bile Association; W. H. Burgess, Esq., 
secretary, Canadian Surety; A. FE. Daw- 
son, Esq., general manager, Toronto 
Casualty Fire and M.; C. W. Woodland, 


Kisq., manager, Employers Liability; T. 


H. Hall, Esq., manager, General Acci- 
dent; J. A. Mingay, Esq., manager, 
Ocean Accident and Guar. 


Life 

John Appleton, Esq., sec.-treas., Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association, Dominion 
Mortgage and Investment Association; 
C.S. MeDonald, Esq., general manager, 
Confederation Life Association, presi- 
dent, Cdn. Life Officers Assn.; J. B. Me- 
Kechnic, Esq., general manager, Manu- 
facturers Life; J. Fk. Weston, Esq., man. 
director, Imperial Life; C. M. Bowman, 
Ksq., director; Hume Cronyn, Esq., di- 
rector, Mutual Life, Waterloo; Geo. E. 
Merivold, associate counsel, Prudential 
of America; F. G. Dunham, Esq., attor- 
ney, Association of Life Insurance Pres 
idents, 165 Broadway, N. 


- 


WILLIAM F. DE NYSE DIES 
William EF. DeNyse, for many years 
employed by the Home, died at his home 
in) Brooklyn Thursday at the age 
of seventy-cight vears. He went with 
the Home in 1879, serving until forced 
to quit because of illness in April of this 

year. He was born July 29, 1848. 


last 








The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 





F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 








United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Mgr., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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Chimney Fire Hazard 
Increases in Fall 


HEAVY SOOT ACCUMULATIONS 
N. F. P. A. Urges pours to Get Home 


Owners to Clean Chimneys Before 
Starting Furnace Fires 


With the approach of cool fall eve- 
nings and the likelihood of persons light- 
ing quick, hot fires in stoves and open 
fire places to take off the chill the dan- 
eer increases of fire caused by 
accumulations of soot in chimneys catch- 
ing fire. Chimney fires are one of the 
greatest dangers in private homes espe- 
cially during the last months of the year. 
Therefore the National Fire Protection 
Association and other organizations are 
striving now to get home owners to clean 
their chimneys before starting furnace 
fires. Local agents have a duty to per- 
form to their clients in telling them about 
the fire hazards and how to eliminate 
them. 

The N. F. PL A. has sent out some 
good advice on cleaning chimneys and 
extinguishing chimney fires. Here is 
what it says, in part: 


losses 


The Cleaning of Chimneys 


The best method, of course, is a thor- 


ough cleaning by an expert chimney 
sweep. Where the services of such a 
man are not available, the common 


method of lowering a brick wrapped in 
a carpet by a rope from the top of the 
chimney and swinging it around inside 
will be found effective. A method some- 


times followed, but involving more risk 
to the amateur, is to empty a pail of 
small coals down the chimney. Clean- 


ing with a piece of fir tree at the end of 
a rope, with a weight to carry it down, 
is also satisfactory. 

The burning of zine scraps over a hot 
fire is reported to have been attended 
with results in some cases where 
the chimney was thoroughly filled with 
the fumes, which deposited their heavy 
wite zine oxide powder on the soot, thus 
causing it to fall. To determine the 
amount of zine required it is, however, 
necessary to take into account the size 
and construction of the chimney. Where 
the chimney is wide at the base, with the 
sides sloping gradually inward, this meth- 
od will probably give better results than 
under other conditions 

Attempts to remove soot by chemical 
means are not recommended, as fumes 
sufficiently powerful to act on the soot 


eood 


might injure the mortar, and thus the 


remedy might prove worse than the 

disease. 

Maintenance and Cleaning of Stovepipes 
and Flues 


_ Stovepipes and flues should be care- 
fully examined from time to time to see 
that they are in good repair and should 
be thoroughly cleaned out at least once 
a year. Special attention is necessary 
to the condition of those portions of a 
stovepipe which may be within ventilated 
thimbles used for the protection of par- 
litions, ete., through which the pipe hap- 
pens to pass. Deterioration of the pipe 
and thimble due to rust which would be 
detected in exposed pipe often escapes 
notice within the thimble and is only 
discovered when a soot fire occurs and 
causes sparks to drop into the partition. 

Firessin chimneys can sometimes be 
extinguished with hand chemical ex- 
tinguishers from below. Bicarbonate of 
soda thrown upon the fire will unques- 
tionably retard the blaze, though it is 
extremely unsafe to rely upon this meth- 
od for total extinguishment. In every 
case it is safer to call the fire depart- 
ment at once, while making every effort 
to extinguish the fire before the firemen 
arrive. Such fires sometimes become 
very serious, and no chances should be 
taken. A very large proportion even of 
the less serious fires can only be ex- 
tinguished with chemical extinguishers 
turned in from the top after all drafts 
have been closed. 


LLOYD’S GET BANK COVERS 

legitimate competition with regularly 
licensed companies in Michigan by Lon- 
don Lloyds which, Commissioner Leon- 
hard T. Hands contends, have been ac- 
cepting considerable bank business at cut 
rates, may be eliminated in the near fu- 
ture, it was forecast late last week, when 
Hugh A. McPherson, state banking com- 
mnissioner, notified officers and directors 
of the financial institutions under his 
supervision that they must cease obtain- 
ing coverage from unauthorized carriers. 

Complaint in regard to the situation 
was made some weeks ago by Commis- 
sioner Hands after his department had 
considerable of an investigation into ru- 
mors that Lloyds were selling blanket 
bonds to Michigan banks despite the fact 
that this state has never licensed Lloyds 
organizations of any type and only al- 
lows London Lloyds to write fire cover- 
age which no other carrier will accept 
or additional indemnity when it cannot 
be placed elsewhere. 


HARRY L. BURR DIES 


News of the death of Harry L. Burr, 
aved sixty, who last March retired from 
active employment of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company’s home office, came as a 
shock to his many friends both in Hart- 
ford and throughout the country. He 
died suddenly at his home recently of 
heart failure. He had been forty-seven 
years with the Aetna Fire. Mr. Burr 
was examiner in the Southern territory. 
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A typical office filled with discarded 
government furniture was recently sub- 
jected to fire by the Fire Resistance Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards in a 
test to determine the intensity and du 
ration of fire in buildings with a given 
occupancy. The observations were in- 
tended to serve as a guide in providing 
the proper protection for load-bearing 
and other building members in fire-re- 
sisting buildings. 

A one-story brick and concrete build- 
ing, shown above, having an interior 16 
feet wide and 30 feet long, was fitted 
with the furniture to represent a fairly 
congested office. Two insulated safes 
were also included in the office. The 


total amount of combustible material 
was 132 pounds, per square foot. 
The fire was given a quick start by 


burning some readily combustible mate 


OFFICERS 

Wirt Leake, of Dallas, Texas, was last 
week elected Most Loyal Grand Gander 
of the Blue Goose at the Grand Nest 
mecting at’ Milwaukee, succeeding H. 
Verne Myers, of Waterloo, Iowa. Othe: 
officers elected were Grand Supervisor of 
Flock, T. L. Geraghty, Philadelphia; 
Grand Custodian of Goslings, J. Charles 
Harris, San Francisco; Grand Custodian 
of Nest, D. L. McCoy, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 


Grand Keeper of Golden Goose Egg, 
Henry L. Rose, Baltimore; Grand 
Wielder of the Goose Quill, Paul E. 


Rudd, Milwaukee, re-elected. The 1927 
meeting will be held at Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Rudd reported a total membership 
of about 6,500, with 700 enrolled during 
the last year. 


DEFEATING RATE BOOSTS 
Reports are coming through to the 
home offices of fire companies in New 
York that certain stock and mutual com- 
petitors are beating the Dean schedule 
in Connecticut as was done in Massa 
chusetts. That is, an risks where rates 
will be increased when the Dean sched- 
ule is applied soon in the rerating proc- 
ess the policies are being rewritten now 
for long periods in order to give the as- 
sured the benefit of a long term policy 
at low rates. This will naturally defeat 
the purposes of the new rates if done 
generally, and will turn Connecticut into 
as unprofitable a state as Massachusetts. 
It is not the fault of the Dean schedule 
itself, but of those companies which will 
not allow the schedule to be applied to 
all risks alike. 

IS ACTIVE AT 92 

Henry Dayton, New York insurance 
brcker and local agent at Greenwich, 
Conn., was ninety-two years old last Iri- 
day. He is still commuting on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and is 
said to be the oldest commuter on the 
line. 


WITH ZWEIG, SMITH & CO. 

P. I. Holmes has become associated 
with Zweig, Smith & Co., local agents, 
in New York City. For the last thir- 
teen years Mr. Holmes has been with 
Fred S. James & Co. as chief account- 
ant and in the local department. 

The Interstate Thrift Plan, Inc., New 
York City, insurance agents, has been 
chartered at Albany with capital of 75 
shares non par value. Irving Roth, 1162 
Sherman avenue, Bronx, Reuben Fish- 
man, 2723 Voorhis avenue, Brooklyn, 
Jacob N. Geffen, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, are directors and subscribers. 

Waring & Bishop, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been chartered at Albany with capital 
of 100 shares non par value to conduct 
an insurance agency. Fred Leder, 188 
Montague street, B. H. Waring, &27 
Monroe street, Brooklyn, William H. 
Bishop, 1437 103rd Street, Ozone Park, 
are directors and subscribers. 


rials placed in one corner, simulating a 
fire breaking in an open door or win- 
dow from an adjacent burning room. The 
fire spread over the room, and it was 
found that within 30 minutes the maxi- 
mum  temperature—near 1,700 degrees 
Fahrenheit—had been reached. From 
this point, the temperature decreased as 
most of the combustibles were con- 
sumed. 

During the test, pivoted shutters oper- 
ated to give what was judged to be the 
right amount of air for proper com- 
bustion. The temperature was also re- 
corded at 30 points in the office and at 
three levels in the building during the 
fire. 

Everything but the 
contents was 


safes and_ their 
destroyed. To the sci- 


HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared a dividend of five dollars per 
share on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable October 2, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business of 
September 15. 


F. N. BROWN’S NEW POST 
I°. N. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of agencies of the New Zealand, now 
retiring from the Eastern field, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Stuyvesant. 








entists the test was valuable in that it 
revealed how hot the fire got and how 
long it lasted, with the given occupancy. 
They were enabled to compare the re- 
sults with results obtained from fire tests 
building members conducted in the Bu- 
reau of Standards test furnaces. 


= 


J. A. BLAINEY RESIGNS 

James A. Blainey has resigned as 
vice-president, secretary and manager 
of the Hampton Roads F. & M. He 
had charge of the organization of the 
company four years ago and has charge 
of the underwriting. 

The Metropolitan Agency, Inc., New 
York City, insurance brokers and agents, 
has been chartered at Albany with capi- 
tal of 100 shares preferred stock $100 
par value and 120 shares common stock 
no par value. Irving I. Rose, 6 Ebert 


Avenue, William J. Grill, 1 Ebert Ave- 
nue, Oceanside, and S. B. Cardoze, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York City, are 
oo; Car 


doze is attorney for the corporation. 


directors and subscribers. 








FIRE 





15,000 lives and $500,000,000 in 
property are destroyed by fire every 
year in America. Sixty-seven per cent 
of these fires are preventable. All 
who are engaged in the fire insurance 
business have a special responsibility 
to use their best efforts to end this 
national disgrace. GY¥S GYS Organize, 
agitate, educate, preach and practice 
fire prevention. Stand back of your 
fire department in its reasonable 
demands for adequate equipment 
and personnel, more hydrants, larger 
mains, better buildings. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 
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Roy 
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Production Methods 
In Great Britain 


SERVICE TO 





REAL AGENTS 





Royal Tries to Maintain Personal Rela- 
tions Between Agents and the 
Company Officials 


By J. J. ATKINSON, General Manager, 
Royal Ins. Co. 





(Concluded from recent issue) 


The other point on which I would also 
suggest a passing comment is that of 
service to our agents and insured, to 
which Mr. Carter has, with appropriate 
felicity in more than one place, alluded 
in the passages I have quoted. I think 
the writer of the paper is correct in 
stating that “service” is a much abused 
word, but this does not blind us to the 
fact that an outlook of this kind is nec- 
sary for the successful development of 
the business, and I may perhaps be par- 
dened therefore for referring to it spe- 
cially. Mr. Henry Ford in his well 
known and widely read book “My Life 
and Work” refers again and again to 
this paramount question of service, and 
summarizes his views in this respect in 
the impressive words, “For the onlv 
foundation of real business is service.” 
I would take this opportunity of paving 
equal tribute to this principle, and of 
stating that it animates our operations 
at home as in other parts of the world 
in which we underwrite insurance con- 
tracts. It is indeed the close and lengthy 
personal relationship to which reference 
has been made, and the help our sal- 
aried officials have heen able to give, 
that have contributed to the establish- 
ment of the mutual trust between the 
Company and its supporters, and the 
pride on the part of the agent in his 
representation, to which Mr. Carter 
rightly refers. 

Quotes From Walter H. Page 

“T should like to bring these observa- 
tions on home conditions and develon- 
ment to a close by emphasizing again 
the personal nature of the relations be- 
tween the company and its arents and 
insured. If I were asked to denict the 
spirit in which. in mv opinion, that re- 
lationship could best be maintained and 
intensified, T do not think T could re- 
spond to the kindly invitation of the 
editor of The Fastern Underwriter more 
appropriatelv than by quoting the fol- 
lowing words of a great American: 

“More and more T am struck with this 
—that governments are human. Thev 
are not remote abstractions, nor imper- 
sonal institutions. Men conduct them; 
and they do not cease to be men. A 
man is made up of six parts of human 
nature and four parts of facts and other 
thines—a little reason, some prejudice, 
much provincialism, and of the particu- 
Jar fur or skin that suits his habitat. 
When you wish to win a man to do 
what you want him to do, you take 
along a few well established facts, some 
reasoning, and such like, brut you take 
along also three or four or five parts of 
human nature—kindliness, courtesy and 
such things—sympathy and a human 
tonch,” 

These words T need hardly sav were 
penned by that ereat anostle of friend- 
ship. the late Walter H. Page, of re- 
vered and imperishable memorv on this 
side, and are taken from the honk en- 
titled “The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page” (Burton J. Hendrick). They 
set forth the manner in which ideal re- 
lationshins mav be attained in business 
as in other snheres of life. T can con- 
ceive of no finer spirit in which Royal 
Representatives both at home and 
abroad should develop their association 
with the company’s agents and policy- 
holders than in that portrayed with such 
force in the words to which I have re- 


erred. sou. 


AGAIN SEEK RATE RAISE 


Kentucky Actuarial Bureau Files New 
Petition to Comply with Auditor’s 
Legal Claims 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 15.—The Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau yesterday filed a 
formal application with the State Audi- 
tor for an increase of 12!4% in fire in- 
surance rates in Kentucky, effective Sep- 
tember 29, to comply with the auditor’s 
claim that the Bureau has no legal right 
to increase rates, without sanction of 
the department, as in the case of August 
2, when announcement of the increase 
went out to agents and to the State De- 
partment, effective as of that date, with- 

out state sanction. 

The previous increase was voided, as 
the state courts enjoined the increase, as 
being illegal, and an injunction asked. in 
the Iederal Courts against state inter- 
ference with the increase, was refused, 
on the ground that the state laws had not 
been complied with. Now if the auditor 
refuses the increase the companies can 
carry their case into the Federal Court, 
for trial on merit, and actual need of an 
increase, to prevent losses. Under the 
new or revised plan, the State Auditor’s 
contentions will be maintained. Whether 
he grants the increase is a question, but 
at any rate the legal side of the ques- 
tion will be clarified. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
It has been announced that Mrs. 
Mamie Middleton, widow of A. L. Mid- 
dleton, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, former 
president of the American Farmers Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected a director 
of the company. Guy Roberts, first vice- 
president, was made acting president, 
and William C. Children of Council 
Bluffs, and Charles E. Hearst of Des 

Moines were chosen as directors. 





HOWARD S. NULTON RESIGNS 

Howard S. Nulton, special agent of the 
Niagara and affiliated companies with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., with ter- 
ritory covering Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
has resigned, effective October 1. He 
has been with the Niagara many years 
and for a time traveled the entire South. 
He is not yet ready to announce his 
plans for the future. Mr. Nulton is one 
of the best known field men in the 
southern territory. 





C. W. WILSON PROMOTED 
It has been announced that C. W. Wil- 
son, superintendent for The Prudential 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been promoted to 
the superintendency of the .company’s 
business in southern Colorado, with 
headquarters in Pueblo. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’l Agts. 


Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 

















INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


Moving Day 


October first! 


Moving day for thousands throughout the 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of tHE Boaro, 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr.. 


CHICAGO , 


Many do not know that trip transit insurance, secured at 
small cost, will guard against loss by fire, collision, upset or de- 
railment of property while being transported to new homes. The 
agent who tells them will not only get their business but will 
pave the way towards securing other valuable coverages. 


This is also the time of year when rent is the paramount 
question in the minds of many people. It is therefore the logical 
time to urge the home owner and landlord to provide themselves 
with the protection that rent and rental value insurance affords. 


Our circular “Rents” explains rent and rental value insur- 


ance in a simple manner. Get a supply and send them to every 
property owner in your territory. 


, AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Brokers Suggest Law 
To Cancel Policies 


CURE FOR FREE INSURANCE 


General Brokers’ Association Again 
Protests Against Being Made Re- 
sponsible for Premiums 


The General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., has writ 
ten Superintendent James A. Beha sug 
vesting that as a cure for the free in 
surance evil on “not wanted” policies 
that all policies be automatically can 
celled at the end of thirty days if the 
premiums are not paid. The Associa 
tion, through its president, Herman A. 
Bavern, and Secretary Arthur Arnew, 
savs that the present plan for the solu 
tion of the problem will shoulder a large 
financial burden on the fire and casualty 
organizations which attempt to carry out 
the program 

In the letter to Superintendent Beha 
the Association says: 

“With further reference to our em 
phatic protest against insurance brokers 
being held responsible for earned pre- 
miums on not taken and cancelled poli 
cies as suggested by various committees, 
we respectfully submit the following con- 
Sstryctive suggestion: 

“Have the insurance law amended so 
as to provide that, if the preminm due 
the insurance company, as specified in 
the policy contract, is not paid to the 
company, agent or broker within thirty 
(30) davs, the policy be automatically 
eoncelled. Millions of dollars will be 
soved by the insurance companies, agents 
and brokers, because at the present time 
as you well know before a policy can 
be cancelled, the company or agent must 
send a registered letter informing the 
assured that the policy will be null and 
void within five (5) days of receipt 
thereof. 

“While it is true that if the above sug 
gestion was carried out it would not en 
tirely solve the problem under discus 
sion, still this procedure would eventu- 
ally cure the evils which have a bane 
to the insurance business. The method 
suggested by the various committees 
would only tend to increase the cost of 
maintaining new divisions in the Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. The 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, the 
New York Rating Bureau, the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange, and other duly 
constituted authorities and unofficial 
bodies, without remedying the evils 
which you are striving to cradicate from 
the insurance business. 

“The officers of this association are 
genuinely and sincerely regardful for the 
solution of all problems affecting the 
institution of insurance and are ready 
and willing and anxious to co-operate 
with all branches of the insurance pro 
fession for the betterment of the busi- 
ness. We have so advised them and you 
and any time you desire to see our com- 
mittee concerning this very important 
problem, please make the appointment 
and we will be glad to work with you.” 


STOPS ROOSTER CROWING 

George P. Peck, special agent of the 
Pennsylvania, headquarters Syracuse, 
was the central figure in a story pub- 
lished in the “Post-Standard” of that 
city based on his successful efforts to 
stop a rooster from crowing and wak- 
ing up the neighborhood. The story did 
not get quite so much space as the death 
of President Eliot of Harvard, but al- 
most did, proving the wide divergence 
f opinion relative to news values in 
American newspapers. 


SWISS RE. GROWTH 


The latest figures of the Swiss Re 
insurance Co, of Zurich indicate constant 
growth of the comnany. In 1922 the pre- 
mium receipts for fire, marine and acci 
dent account were 7? 833,000 francs: in 

1925 they were 106,735,000 francs, 





VIRGINIA BLUE GOOSE MEETS 
The Virginia pond of the Blue Goose 
held its annual splash at Richmond on 


Monday evening of last week, the 
affair being stazed at the Richmond 
Hotel \ dinner preceded the busi 
ness session Officers for the en 
suing year were chosen as follows: 


Beverly C. Lewis, Jr., most loyal gander; 
Bernard P. Carter, supervisor of the 
flock; Daniel L. Coulbourn, custodian of 


the voslins; Hugh Witt, guardian of the 


pond; Drury P. Malone, keeper of the 
golden goose evg; Charles B. Coulbourn, 
wielder of the goose quill 

Guards: Ed Huntt, Gordon Kyle, J. 
McG, Miller, Thomas S. Prescott, Kd- 
ward 1). Tupper. Delegates to the grand 
nest: Joseph N. Jacobs and Edward D. 
Tupper. Report of Gordon Long, re 


uring most loyal gander, showed that the 


past year had been a most successful 
one from every angle. 


50 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 
William B. Rankin, of Bellefonte, Pa., 
who has represented the Hartford Fire 
for fifty years, has just had his name 
added to the list of Hartford Gold Medal 
\gents, of whom there have been ecigh 
teen besides Mr. Rankin. In 1876 Mr 
Rankin started in insurance and one of 
his first acts was to persuade his father 
that his insurance office was too far 
away from the center of Bellefonte. A 
few years later he was taken into part 
nership and the firm name was chaneed 
to J. A. Rankin & Son. When the senior 
Mr. Rankin reached the age of 80 years, 
he sold the agency to his son. W. B 
Kankin, in addition to his insurance con 
nections, is a trustee of the Pellefonte 

Preebytericen Church and is a Mason 


GET N. Y. AGENCY OF ATLAS 

Zweig, Smith & Co., of 85 John Street, 
New York City, have been appointed 
agents for fire and kindred lines of the 
\tlas Assurance in Manhattan and 
Bronx, it is announced by Ronald R. 
Martin, United States manacer of the 
\tlas. The new agents are now bindine 
business effective after September 30. 
The office of the Atlas for Brooklyn, 
suburban and general brokerage business 
will remain at 100 William Street. The 
agency of Zweig, Smith & Co. was 
epened last Spring with the National of 
Hartford, 


September 17, 1926 




















“No question of your 
company’s soundness 


The prospective policy-holder doesn’t 
require the Alliance Agent’s time to 
satisfy him of the standing of the com- 
pany. That is usually disposed of by 
the prospect himself with a remark like 


that quoted above. 


The combination of an unquestiona- 
bly reliable company with specialized 
local service is building up for Alliance 
Agents a permanent and _ profitable 


business. 


THE ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 
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CONNECTICUT FIRE DIRECTOR 


Hartford, and identified with a number 
of insurance and financial institutions in 
that city, has been elected a director of 
the Connecticut Fire. marine lines. 


LICENSED IN BAY STATE 

Cheney, former mayor. of The National Guaranty Fire of New- 
ark, has been licensed to do business in 
The company will write 
fire and sprinkler leakage insurance and 


Massachusetts. 
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@ UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
> 149 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CARRULL L DEWITT 
Assistant US, Manager~ 


























URBAINE 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


KAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. . 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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175 West Jackson Boulevard , Chicago.” 


106-110 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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Lists to Check Up 


on Fire Hazards 


FOR FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Chamber of Seniees Prepares Lists 
for Use in Homes and in Mercantile 
Establishments 





of 
the 


In connection with the observance 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9, 
insurance department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has pub- 
lished a home inspection blank for school 
children to sign and also one 
ers of mercantile establishments to study 
and sign. By checking off the 
fire hazards listed on these charts both 
homeowners 


for own- 


various 
and storekeepers can 
move most of the common dangers which 
might lead to serious fires. Both these 
lists, which agents should use in their 
fire prevention efforts, 


Fe= 


follow herewith: 


Self Inspection Blank for Mercantile 
Establishments 

1. Are there any accumulations of dirt 

or rubbish on the premises?......... 

2. Is the basement clean? .............0<s. 

3. Are the packing and shipping rooms 


cleaned thoroughly at closing time ?.. 


4. ls there any unnecessary combustible 
material in the yard or court?...... 
5. Is there any oily waste or other 
greasy material outside of approved 
WHSG CANES! Bio awcde duns a acces Mieke 
6. Are any waste cans not emptied daily 
aiter closing HO@rS? .<.<...4c6<es.ss 
7. Are there any broken windows, plas- 
tering, partitions, flooring, or other 
SIMIMAY CELCCES CR ioice «caress gisele chews oes 


q Age any aisles obstructe d? eee 


10. Is any Havens ont or Sidies econ. 
ible material too near steam pipes, 
boilers, flues or furnaces?........... 

11. Is the fuel supply safely stored?..... 

12. Are there any open flame lights near 
COMbUStIbIe material? ..<.....ccsceves 

13. Are there any broken electric fix- 
tures or loosened wires? ............ 

14. Are electric cords looped over nails 
or in contact with any other metallic 
ODICCtS OF SUFIACES? .sdcccccccsscnes 

15. Are any electric fuses replaced by 
wire or other improper current-carry- 
ing materials or devices? ........... 

16. Are fire doors or shutters ever left 
open at night, or on Sundays or holi- 
USO scarkan cma ewd ee ee escent 

17, Are fire escapes obstructed, broken 
Of ORE OF OLUeES aces esose reece sins 

18. Are there any violations of rules on 
MINOMEND OE Cap cerita cc Ses ccec mecarnauee 

17. Are all water pails, hose, nozzles and 
extinguishers in place and in good 
COHUMIOING  Govicne es onccsawetec cose ens 

20. Are any sprinkler -heads coated or 
COULONEUS dic cawane da anteiisic ce eweAse 

21. Are any sprinklers obstructed by par- 
titions, piles of merchandise, etc.?... 

22, Are any sprinklers or sprinkler pipes 
exposed tO feECZINE! cose cscbne gene 

23. How many sprinkler heads are kept 


in reserve ? 


24. Is there any part of the premises that 
_ the watchman fails to visit? ........ 
25. Are window openings protected from 


CHHOSUTE TICES ES inccc ccccpccdeeccnsnes 
. Is combustible stock storage isolated 
eS ere arr 
. Where is the nearest fire alarm box? 


Home Inspection Blank for School 
Children 


The teacher is requested to give one 








of these sheets to each of her pupils to 


take home. The questions should be an- 
swered by the pupil with the help of 
the parents and returned to the teacher 
on the following day. The teacher 


should take up the sheets when properly 
filled out and turn them over to the fire 


chief; they are not intended for the in- 

surance companies. 

De Neath sdisce weideuseandioeneukees ues 
ROWE Siocce ce nee Cenceisecaneageane aoe 
Saree cae ING ec bees oe eaewcnces ss 

2. Is there any rubbish, such as old 
papers, broken furniture, ete., in the 
WAMEE swe ccucewena eer wee sweeanuaes 

3. ls there any rubbish or scattered 


kindling in the basement or cellars? 
4. Is there any inflammable rubbish in 
the yard? 
5. Are floors under stoves protected by 
metal or otherwise ?......0..cceccceses 
6. Are walls, ceilings and partitions pro- 
tected from overheating stoves, 
furnaces and pipes? : 
7. How do you dispose of your ashes ?. 
8. Do you keep your matches away from 


of 


heat and out of the reach of chil- 
GSO ei oekieee ee wekeie co ce ge eaeteadexs 
9. What is the material of the house 
avd Of thE TOORl . cncec cde endicesnes 
10. Is the foundation enclosed? ..... pees 
11. Are the chimneys in good repair?... 
12. When were they last cleaned?...... 
13. Do stovepipes pass through attic or 
GIONS Eile dewwecwuvcesyeee inaees _ 
14. lf there are any unused stovepipe 
holes, how are they covered? ..... = 
15. Do you ever keep or use gasolene in 
the ROUse? <c.ccn cide vcicemeers see: 
16. Do you use a gasolene or kerosene 
stove for any purposes?..........--- 
17. How is your house heated?......... 
18. Are any gas connections made with 
HUNDEE (UDINE! ...ccce ccc cece. ves 
19. Name all the purposes for which 
kerosene is used in your home...... 
20. Do you use a “dustless” oil mop?... 
If so, where do you keep it when not 
IMGSEE « fh cn ers acine Sas eeuee esses 
21. Do you use electric pressing irons?.. 
22, Name any other fire hazards in or 
about your homie. .......56.secs.es«s 


23. Have you any fire extinguishers ? 
24. Where is the fire alarm box nearest 
your “home? 
. Do you know 
alarm? 


how 


JOINS E. W. HOLMES CO. 


George E. Hylind, surveyor on dam- 
aged grain, has resigned from Brown- 
ing, Wells & Co. Inc. and has joined 
the New York office of the KE. W. 
Holmes Company, Inc., marine salvage 
adjusters. W. N. Loeser, formerly a 
staff surveyor for the “Automobile” is 
now connected with the Buffalo office of 
the E. W. Holmes Co. 


September Meetings 


(Continued from page 1) 


many worth-while subjects to be brought 
before the convention. 

Securing closer relationships with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and the endorsement by that body of 
several principles upheld by the National 
Association will be one of the accom- 
plishments to be brought prominently to 


the fore at Atlantic City. Another rec- 
ord of achievement will be the defeat 
during the last year of the Chrysler- 


Palmetto wholesale insurance plan, 
which was always declared inimical to 
the interests of local agents everywhere. 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER © 
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Tonal Exchange Assurance 


1720—1926 


CAR AND GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
=— States Head Office, 95 Maiden wari New York 








AGENCY INCORPORATES 


Albany, Sept. 14—The 20th Century 
Agency, Inc. New York City, insurance 
agency and adjustment bureau, has been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 


Abr. Melnick, 576 Ocean Parkw: iv; Kob 
ert) Kunken, — Eastern P arkw: Ly, 
Brooklyn; Jos. Tauber, 289 Broadway, 


New York City, are directors and sub- 
scribers. Ort & Forst, 280 Broadway 
are attorneys for the corporation. , 


TORNADO RATES BOOSTED 


G. H. Parker, manag 
tucky Actuarial Bure au, 
insurance 


the Ken 
has notified fire 
companics that the injunction 


er of 


restraining them from enforcing the 
2 i. « ~ * . 

12'4% advance in fire rates in Kentuc' «Ky 
docs not interfere with the 124% ad- 


vance in tornado rates. This increase h: iS 
been put into effect, as of September 6, 
and will affect all torn; ido, 


and 
windstorm rates. 


cyclone 





217TH YEAR 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LI 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


55 Fifth Ave. - 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacra 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SUN 


New York 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNEC 
Wide Experience 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 
Warren, Conn. 





J. Campbell Haywood 





TICUT 


Prompt Service 


221-4 Washington 
Cornwall Bridge P. O. 


























National Fire I & 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1926 
CAPTURE. PAI INS oaks ciccacvccesec. . Ret wimew eee $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE Ry Es MARAE Ee 6 vk cea ckvedcawwtac 23,773,604.08 
RON MIMI a. ora 5c on ae Gs bak ano Abd: «kia Oa wie beeen 11,429,172.66 
CONTINGENT SRESERVE Pee weaddbedaseescaunaas 700,000.00 
hi ie ae EH a ad Ma a ar ede dh laid es a0 01'S Re he 6 Oe 38,202,776.74 
: TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. 15,129,172.66 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Co S ta 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary . R. M. Aaderen, Souaiies 
‘ F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Alton ? H. B. Collamore L. Miller 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) J. H. Crane V. I. G, Petersen (Marine) 
C. C. Hewitt | 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 


record of over a 


Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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Too Small Type Costs 
Verdict for Insurer 


ASSURED DIDN’T SEE CLAUSE 
London Court Says Company Must Print 
Vital Clauses in Type that Is 
Easily Read 


The advisability of not printing clauses 
in too small type has been forcibly em- 
phasized in a case recently before the 
London Courts. 

Insured with the Standard Marine of 
Liverpool, claimants on a damaged cargo 
which was first in the steamer Eole and 
then in the steamer Nice were met in 
the King’s Bench Division by the an- 
swers—(1) that they were not, as pur- 
chasers, the right persons to sue under 
a certificate of insurance, and (2) that, 
if they were, they were out of time, be- 
cause clause II laid down conditions of 
notice of complaint which had not been 
complied with. This was one of a group 
of conditions in a bottom corner of the 
certificate which the judge described as 
in the smallest possible print, and he 
found that the foreign claimants “did not 
know” of this condition and were not 
bound by it. He also suggested that had 
they known, he still should not have held 
it a condition precedent which bound the 
claimants. 

The plaintiffs were Messrs. D. and J. 
Koskas, a firm in Tunis who had bought 
a cargo of 281 bales of sole leather in- 
sured by a certificate of insurance dated 
May 16-19 for 10,000 dollars from New 
York to Tunis. 

Arriving at Algiers, the cargo was 
trans-shipped to the steamer Nice. It 
reached Tunis on July 9, consigned c.i.f. 
to a firm of Medina, who sold the leather 
to plaintiffs. Mr. Koskas said he found 
the leather damaged by salt water, and 
fathered that both ships had encount- 
ered rough weather. The defendants re- 
fused to pay. There were proceedings 
and an examination of the bales at Tunis. 
Plaintiffs claimed £1,126 on the certifi- 


cate of a surveyor appointed by the 
court at Tunis. 
The insurance company said that as 


the plaintiffs did not take out the policy 
they could not sue; it had not been as- 


signed to them by endorsement. The 
damage also was denied. 
Clauses that Mattered 
On the certificate of insurance Mr. 
Justice Sankey said he found these 
words: 


This certificate represents and takes 
the place of the policy and conveys 
all the rights of the original policy- 
holder for the purpose of collecting any 
loss or claim as fully as if the prop- 
erty were covered by a special policy 
direct to the holder of this certificate. 
The so-called condition precedent, in 
small print,;-was as follows: 

In case of loss or damage to the 
property hereby insured the loss shall 
be reported to the representatives of 
the company, or, if there is no repre- 
sentative of the company, to Lloyd's 
agent, as soon as the goods are landed 
or the loss is known or expected. 

Shipmaster’s Reservation 

There was an interval between the 
time goods were taken out of the Eole 
and put in the Nice. They arrived on 
July 9, consigned c.if. to Medina, who 
next day sold to Koskas, who received 
the appropriate documents. After Kos- 
kas’ inspection of the goods two pro- 
tests were made, one by the master of 
the Eole, the other by the master of the 
Nice. The former referred to rough 
weather, the yolling and pitching of the 
ship and the shipping of water, and made 
a reservation regarding possible dam- 


age to cargo. The captain of the sec- 
viel ship spoke of being stopped by fog 
and then of the wind and the violent 
rolling of his ship, which caused the ves- 
sel and the cargo to labor. In view of 
the rolling of the ship he feared that 
the cargo might have sustained damage, 
in witness of which he had drawn up 
his protest. 

Koskas started an action against Me- 
dina, and a surveyor was appointed by a 


civil tribunal to make a survey as to 
damage. He reported that the leather 


was affected by sea water. His Lord- 
ship appreciated the great difficulty in 
which the defendants were placed in a 
case of this kind. Mr. Koskas unfor- 
tunately did not give his evidence be- 
fore the tribunal, but only on commis- 
sion. He said he saw the goods within 
24 hours of their discharge, and they 
were damaged by sea water. The can- 
vas and the leather were wet, and prac- 
tically every one of the bales was af- 
fected. In that way the plaintiffs said 
the damage was serious. The surveyor, 
whom he asked the court to appoint, 
found 48% depreciation, and said the 
bales must have been saturated and were 
wet through. Their state indicated that 
there had been a considerable quantity 
of water, the saltness of which was seen 
in the blackness of the stain. There was 
also evidence the other way. 

It was extremely unfortunate that 
neither Mr. Koskas nor the surveyor 
who saw the damage had given evidence 
before him, but he had the sworn evi- 
dence of both—the latter was an agent 
appointed by a civil tribunal of the Re- 
public of France, whom he must assume 
the court thought honest and qualified. 
His Lordship thought it undoubted from 
the protests that the Eole strained and 


her captain apprehended damage, and 
the Nice strained and labored and her 
captain apprehended damage. Mr. Kos- 


kas said he saw the damage, and so did 
the surveyor, On the other hand there 
was the evidence of three witnesses who 
said they did not see it, and as far as 
they could say there was no damage to 
any other part of the cargo. His Lord- 
ship did not think it possible for him 
to find this point in favor of the insur- 
ance company, unless he was prepared 
to hold that Mr. Koskas had perjured 
himself and the surveyor had made a 
lying survey. He did not think he could 
say that. He must accept the evidence 
of the plaintiffs, and what he might call 
the official evidence given under the aegis 
of the court by the surveyor, and he 
found that the damage was the amount 
claimed, 60,000 francs. 


Certificate Supersedes Policy 


As to the points of law, whether plain- 
tiffs were the proper people to sue de- 
pended on the terms of the document, 
and he found upon it in very large let- 
ters, that he who ran might read, the 
name of the company, the Standard Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd., of Liverpool. 
Clauses were printed in profusion on the 
face of the document. The clause sub- 
stituting the certificate in fact inured to 
the benefit of the plaintiffs. As this was 
not a case of buyer and seller, but of 
a company disputing its own document, 
the principles of Diamond Alkali Co. v. 
Bourgeois, 1921, 3 King’s Bench, p. 43, 
and Scott v. Barclay’s Bank, 2 K.B., 
1923, did not apply. Those were buyer 
and seller cases, and the first said that 
tender of a certificate of insurance in lieu 
of policy was not a proper tender by 
the sellers under a c.i.f. contract. Cases 
where the relationship was  viz-a-viz 
buyer and seller did not assist him in 
this case, where the relationship was 
vis-a-vis the insurance company and the 
assured. 

On the very wording of the insurance 
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certificate itself this was a certificate is- 
sued by the defendants themselves, and 
the question was not as between buyer 
and seller, whether it was an approved 
policy of insurance within the terms of 
a cif. contract. The clause provided 
that the certificate represented and took 
the place of the policy and conveyed the 
right to collect any loss or claim as 
though it were covered by a special pol- 
icy directed to the holder of the cer- 
tificate. His Lordship was of opinion 
that the plaintiffs, being the holders of 
that document, were entitled te maintain 
the action. 
Did Not Know of Clause 


The third point was whether clause II 
was a condition precedent to the plain- 
tiffs being entitled to recover. His Lord- 
ship agreed with the remark made when 
this matter was discussed in the Court 
of Appeal, in the case of Coleman’s De- 
positories, Ltd., and Life and Health As- 
sociation 1907, 2 K.B. Lord Justice 
suckley said the question of the con- 
struction of a clause similar to this was 
one of construction where authorities 
were of little or no avail. To see 
whether this was a condition precedent, 
his Lordship thought one had to look 
at the whole tenor of the document to 
sce what most properly represented and 
carried out the intention of the parties. 

A preliminary inquiry was, was the 
plaintiff bound by it? Mr. Porter, on 
his behalf, said he had not had proper 
notice of it: it was so printed and in 
such a way that it could be reasonably 
said that he ought not to be bound by 
it. He got an agent, it was said, to tell 
him whether there was anything peculiar 
in it, and he said there was “nothing ab- 
normal.” Plaintiff was asked, “Do you 
say that your agent, who translated the 
document, did not read clause Il?” He 
replied that he did not read any clause 
whatever, and that he, the plaintiff, did 
not know that if there was no agent to 
whom he could complain he ought to 
go to Lloyd’s agent. 

His Lordship thought he must find, 
and he did find, that the plaintiff did not 
know of that clause. That being so, the 
question remained—ought he to be 
bound by it, and if he was to be bound 
by it, was it a condition precedent? 

Not the Lord’s Prayer 

Here he was helped by what Lord Jus- 
tice Atkin said in the case of Roe v. 
Naylor, 1917, p. 716, I.K.B., which raised 
the question whether, where a seller of 
goods hands to a buyer a sold note, 
which the buyer accepted as a contrac- 
tional document, it was any part of the 
seller’s duty to draw his attention to 
conditions on the note. The question 
was whether the party offering the doc- 
ument should convey that there were 
some written phrases on the document. 
If the other party did not know of the 
existence of these written terms, the 
question arose whether the first party 
took reasonable steps to inform him that 
something in writing was part of the 
contract. The appropriate question here 
was whether the document was _ so 
framed that a reasonable man, reading 
the document with reasonable care, 
might, and would fail to see that a par- 
ticular clause formed part of the docu- 
ment, and on that question he was in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

He looked at the document, and it was 


printed in such type that it really was 
extremely difficult to read. He was not 
saying that because, unfortunately, he 
had to wear glasses himself, but he 
thought, in an ordinary way, it was dif- 
ficult to read the small print in which 
clause I] was printed. He had already 
pointed out that the name of the com- 
pany, quite rightly, was printed larger. 
He did not say it in derogation of the 
company that its name was printed in 
very large characters, but too different 
sorts of type followed in the main body 
of the contract—one that he should de- 
scribe as fairly large and quite legible, 
but the other, in which clause Il and a 
number of other clauses appeared, was— 
he did not know the technical name for 
it—but he should say that it was almost 
the smallest print that was possible to 
imagine. He did not mean that it was 
like the Lord’s Prayer on a three-penny 
bit, but it was certainly the smallest print 
on the page. In addition, something was 
printed sideways, and something was 
printed on the right hand side of the 
sheet. He had not counted them, but 
there were several sizes of print on this 
document, and the smallest print of all 
was that in which clause II and its sis- 
ter clauses were printed. Satisfied as he 
was that the plaintiff never knew there 
was any such clause, and finding as a 
fact, as it appeared that he was to do, 
that a reasonable man reading this doc- 
ument, with reasonable care might, and 
in this case did, fail to see the particu- 
lar clause in question, he thought in this 
case, without going on to the point 
whether this was a condition precedent 
or not, he must hold that the plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed in the present 
action. 

It was not necessary for him to give 
an opinion as to whether this was a con- 
dition precedent. All he did say was 
that, had it been necessary for him to 
decide it, he should have had to con- 
sider very carefully and to have received 
very weighty argument to convince him 
that it was so. 

The rate of exchange for September 
must be consulted, and there must be 
judgment for the plaintiffs for 60,000 
francs, with costs. 

Counsel asked for, and was granted, a 
stay of execution with a view to appeal. 





MARINE MANAGER APPOINTED 





C. H. Williamson Takes Complete Charge 
of Pacific Coast Marine Business of 


Rule & Sons 


C. H. Williamson for a year and a 
half resident vice-president of Cosgrove 
& Co., of Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed marine manager for Rule 
Sons, Inc., with headquarters at Los An- 
geles. Mr. Williamson will have full 
charge of the agency’s marine branches 
at San Diego, Long Beach, San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, Portland and 
Seattle. ; 

Mr. Williamson came to California fil- 
teen years ago from New York. [or sev- 
eral years he was head of the C. H. Wil- 
liamson Co., of San Francisco, but cight- 
een months ago the firm consolidated 
with Cosgrove & Co., and Mr. William- 
son took charge of the latter company’s 
office at Los Angeles. Up to 1911 he 
was for a number of years associated 
with the Frank B. Hall Co., insurance 
brokers and adjusters in New York. 
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Old Accounts of Fires in England 

A day spent at the New York Public 
‘Library reading old English books and 
‘pamphlets describing important fires 
which have taken place in various parts 
‘of England, is an exciting experience. 
pin the course of a few hours one may 
have all sorts of reading adventures 
© from the pages of these musty old vol- 
> umes. 

The reader will get an idea of the 

' strange and picturesque titles of some of 
the books which I glanced over in the 
reading room of the public library from 
the following titles: 

“Narrative of the Destructive Fire at 
Providence Grove, Near Shrewsbury, 
England,” by Charles Hulburt. ‘The 
frontispiece of this volume shows a steel 
engraving of the house of the author as 
it appeared January &, 1839, the day after 
the fire, in ruins. Mr. Hulburt seems 
to have been a publisher for he writes 
“depressed in mind on account of my 
losses and fearful I should be unable to 
complete my humble publications in 
' keeping my engagements with subscrib- 
ers, etc.” 

“Woeful and Lamentable Waste and 

F Spoil Done by a Sudden Fire in St. 
 Estmons-bury in Suffolk, Monday, the 
Tenth of April, 1608,” by H. Gorson. 

_ “Narrative of Fires Which Occurred 
in the Parish Whitchurch, Shropshire, in 
the Year 1830 and 1831—Together with 
an Account of the Trials of James Lee 
and Joseph Grindley.” 

“Account of a Fire at Chatham, Eng- 
land, Which Happened June 30, 1800. 
Money Collected for Relief, etc.” There 
follows this statement: “These sheets 
| contain an account of the fire which hap- 
© pened at Chatham and the proceedings 

of the committee, with a list of the sub- 
scribers, Also the names and claims of 
the sufferers and how far they have been 
relieved. To which is added a desgrip- 
tion of the estates burnt or injured.” 

‘Narrative of the Late Deplorable Fire 
at Chelmsford, Essex, Saturday, March 
19, 1808, in Which Three Females Per- 

| ished. By a Witness of the Fatal 
_ Catastrophe.” 

_ Reading the titles and chapter-head- 

mgs one may get a good idea of the 
_ Variety of emotion that a person can 
| ¢xperience in reading parts of the books 
| themselves. Pathos, terror, pity, irony, 
' Srict, all of these elements and passions 
succeeded one another in rapid succes- 
sion as [ read on and on, never know- 
Ing what to expect next. 

x + * 

The World’s Great Conflagrations 

The first great conflagration of which 
we have any certain record is that which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
other cities of the Plain, about 2,000 
» years before Christ. The doomed cities 
_ Were utterly destroyed, although there 

as been some dispute as to the cause of 

the disaster, 


he second great fire recorded by an- 
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cient historians is the burning of Troy, 
during the Trojan War, in the year 1184 
B. C. after a siege of ten years. Fire 
and sword went hand in hand in ancient 
times, and the burning of cities and 
towns was not an uncommon occurrence. 

Nineveh, one of the richest and most 
powerful cities of antiquity and the capi- 
tal of the Assyrian empire, was burned 
in the year 607 B. C. on the occasion 
of its capture by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians. One historian, writing of its 
destruction, says that the last king of 
Assyria, Sinsharishkun, started the fire 
by making a funeral pyre for his wives, 
his treasures and himself. It is said that 
Xenophon, passing by the site of Nine- 
veh with his famous Ten Thousand two 
hundred years later, did not even refer 
to it in his writing, so complete was its 
destruction. 

Rome, the eternal city, has justified its 
epithet “eternal” because it has survived 
a number of fearful conflagrations. The 
first of its great fires was caused by 
the Gauls in 390 B. C. About the mid- 
dle of the third century before Christ, 
a fire of such gigantic proportions took 


‘place that the Romans are said to have 


lost more wealth in one day than they 
had gained by their numerous military 
triumphs. 

Jerusalem, with its magnificent temple, 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 588 
B. C. After a long and terrible siege 
it was again destroyed by Titus in 70 
A. D. It is said that about a million 
persons perished, including those that 
had taken refuge in the city. The tem- 
ple also was destroyed. 

The most famous of the Roman fires 
raged for a week in the year 64 A. D. 
and destroyed ten of the fourteen wards 
into which the city was divided. This 
is the conflagration that is supposed to 
have been started. by the Emperor Nero 
to satisfy his desire to witness a great 
spectacle so that he might describe it in 
poetry. This great conflagration is sup- 
posedly the source of the story about 
Nero’s fiiddling while Rome was in 
flames. 

+ e% 


The Great Fire of London 


London has survived many fires 
through the centuries of its existence. 
A great fire which occurred there in the 
year 1212 caused the drowning of three 
thousand persons. 

The great fire of London was the first 
of the large conflagrations of modern 
history. This fire occurred in the year 
1666. It has been described by several 
famous writers. Two-thirds of the city 
was destroyed. It burned over 436 acres 
and destroyed 400 streets, 13,200 houses, 
86 parish churches and 6 chapels as well 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Guildhall, 
the Royal Exchange, the Custom House 
and many hospitals and libraries. 

eo 


Samuel Pepys and the Great London Fire 
Walter George Bell, F.R.A.S., in his 


UNDERWRITER 








interesting and informative book, “The 
Great Fire of London in 1666,” relates 
how Samuel Pepys, whose diary made 
him famous, viewed the great conflagra- 
tion, as follows: 

“Samuel Pepys, who was living at the 
time at the Navy Office in Seething 
Lane, near the Tower of London, tells 
readers of his immortal Diary that on 
Saturday, the Ist of September, 1666, 
certain of his maid-servants sat up late 
eetting things ready against the feast on 
the Lord’s Day; at three in the morning 
Jane awakened the household, to inform 
them of a fire seen in the city. ‘So 
rose, he writes, ‘and slipped on my 
night-gown, and went to her window, and 
thought it to be on the backside of Mark 
Lane at the farthest; but being unused 
to such fires as followed, | thought it 
far enough off; and so went to bed again 
and to sleep.’ 

“The Great Fire,” continues Mr. Bell, 
“begun in Pudding Lane, by London 
Bridge, had less than two hours’ growth. 
It seemed nothing. Could Pepys have 
known that no man would ever again 
see London as it was at that hour before 
dawn, doubtless he would have stayed 
longer, but he was little concerned by 
the spectacle of fire with which the popu- 
lace were uphappily familiar. [From the 
upper window the city had spread out 
before him—a city of narrow streets and 
timber-framed houses massed closely to- 
gether, losing all separate identity in the 
mystery of the deep shadows, and 
against the heavens a silhouette formed 
of innumerable roof-gables, carried up- 
ward at a hundred points by church 
spires and towers.” 

* 9 
Constantinople Fires 

Constantinople leads the world in the 
number of fires. Constantine the 
Great made his capital a surpassingly 
beautiful place. But he is said to have 
taken no precautions whatever against 
fire. So that during the first two cen 
turies, the city of Constantinople was 
afflicted with many large fires. 

. +4 
Toronto’s Great Fire 

In running through the pages of an old 
Canadian magazine I came upon an in- 
teresting article concerning the great To 
ronto fire which took place in the year 
1904. Said the writer: “Toronto has had 
several large fires during the seventy 
years of her civic history, but the con 
flagration which occurred on the night of 
April 19th was the largest and most dis- 
astrous. The loss will amount to about 
fourteen millions of dollars of which 
eight millions must be borne by forty 
insurance companies and six millions by 
the 350 business firms involved.” 

“By recalling previous Canadian fires, 
it is possible to further emphasize this 
viewpoint. On June 20, 1877, the great 
fire in St. Johns, New Brunswick, de- 
stroyed 1,612 dwelling houses and 615 
business places.” 

* * x 

Upset Lamp Starts Conflagration 

Some of the largest fires in the his- 
tory of civilization have started in a 
small way. It was at half-past ten in 
the morning of April 26, 1900, that a 
lamp was upset in a humble dwelling in 
the city of Hull and the great Ottawa- 
Hull fire started. “As in the St. John’s 
fire,’ writes an eye-witness, “a strong 
gale was blowing from the northeast. By 
twelve o'clock the fire had swept over a 
great area of small dwellings. The Hull 
and Eddy factories were burned; also 
the beautiful place of Brown Bros. and 
the Copp, Clark Co. at Bay and Welling- 
ton streets. The total number of build- 
ings burned was about eighty.” 

* & * 
Life Insurance Publicity 

“The Indianapolis Star” recently pub- 
lished a gravure section entitled, “Indi- 
ana Development Number,” in which was 
printed. a photograph of Herbert M. 


Woollen, president of the American Cen- 
Indianapolis, 


tral Life, and recently 
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elected president 
Convention. 


£ the American Life 


In the same issue was published a pic- 
ture of the home office of the Indiatiap- 
olis Life, also, an interior view showing 
the library and directors’ room. That 
company was further represented in this 
special number by a_ photograph of 
President Frank P. Manly. 

In an 
pany 


advertisement about this 


they had this to say: 


com- 


“It is our firm purpose to keep within 
the lines of safe underwriting; to indulge 
in no doubtful experiments; to keep free 
from questionable schemes; to observe 
the spirit of Mutuality, keeping all Pol- 
icyholders on a plane of equality, with 
no ‘special’ or privileged classes; to keep 
quality, service and safety paramount to 
size; in short, to keep the company, as 
a life insurance company, in the future 
as in the past, in the middle of the chart- 
ed road, steadfastly adhering to the tried 
and tested principles and practices of 
sound life insurance. The foregoing was, 
in substance, the platform of The Indi- 
anapolis Life Insurance Company 21 
years ago, and it is the platform of the 
company today.” 

+ #* * 


Insurance and Ideals 

Young men and women are being in- 
creasingly attracted by the life insurance 
business because of the hope of financial 
rewards not only, but also because it 
provides them with an opportunity for 
service that is hardly to be found in any 
other field of endeavor. Countless young 
college graduates seek positions as in- 
surance agents in the course of a year, 
and no little selling of insurance is done 
by persons who also have other business 
activities. 

Business men and women are discover- 
ing for themselves that the insurance 
business is a lucrative one. Many young 
men are making good commissions out 
of insurance selling, who, perhaps, would 
otherwise never have succeeded in an- 
other sort of business. Some agencies 
prefer to employ young men as execu- 
tives. Hart & Eubank have as their 
department heads young men averaging 
under thirty-five years of age. 

\nother thing that lures people into 
the insurance business is the fact that 
it is a highly idealistic business. Talk 
with any successful insurance agent and 
he will probably tell you that he is en- 
vaved in the finest and noblest of all 
professions. Recently the writer talked 
with one of the most successful in Amer- 
ica, and was deeply impressed by his 
intense devotion to the insurance busi- 
ness. And so it is with most of those 
that are engaged in selling or writing 
insurance; they all find in their work 
an intangible something, a_ spiritual 


reach that is not to be found in any 
other field of activity. 
+ * 


Historical Anchor Insured 

A news item which appeared in the 
insurance papers recently about insuring 
the anchor of Columbus’s flagship, the 
Santa Maria, brings to light a few in- 
teresting facts in connection with the 
fate of that ship. The anchor was 
brought from the island of Hayti, where 
it is said to have been reposing for the 
last four hundred years, to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Celebration in Philadelphia 
which is now in progress. 

According to the latest records avail- 
able, Columbus did not return to Spain 
on the Santa Maria but was carried 
back across the Atlantic on another ship. 


The Santa Maria was broken up and 
its timbers were used to build a fort 
with. The other two ships in the ex- 


pedition, the Nina and the Pinta, are 
supposed to have returned to Europe 
with some members of the original 
crews. 

Among the things salvaged from the 
flagship of Columbus was its anchor. 
This relic of what was perhaps the most 
remarkable event in the entire history of 
exploration is now a part of a historical 


exhibit at Philadelphia. 
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Broker’s Ass’n Takes 
Issue on Bureau Plan . 


GIVE VIEWS TO A. W. WHITNEY 


Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ Ass’n. 
Oppose Broker’s Responsibility for 
Earned Premiums 


Another development in the situation 
“not taken policies” about this 
Marine and Liabili- 
ty Brokers’ Association of New York 
a letter of A. W. Whitney, 
, National Bureau 


on came 


week when the Fire, 
addressed 
acting general manage 
& eeuee. 
the 
committee for uniform 
applications and the organization of a 
clearing house to receive reports from 
all companies on “not wanted” policies, 
but are unalterably opposed to holding 
the broker responsible for the earned 
premium. The letter is as follows: 

At the conference of your committee 
on cancelled policies, with the commit- 
tee representing this association, held at 
your office on August 13th, this asso- 
ciation was requested to present in writ- 
ing their objections to the plan proposed 
by your aforesaid committee for the 
purpose of eliminating the return of “not 
wanted” policies for cancellation, and the 
collection of earned premiums on such 
policies as have become effective. In 
response to such request, we beg to ad- 
vise as follows: 

Outlines Bureau Plan 

We understand the plan of your com- 
mittee includes three features as fol- 
lows: 

1. The use of 
blanks which must be 
signed by brokers before 
of policies: 

2. The organization of a bureau of 
casualty companies to receive reports 
from all companies of “not wanted” pol- 
icies with full detail in connection there- 
with, including the name of the broker 
involved for the purpose of identifying 
the brokers who are mostly responsible 
for the returns, including information of 
interest to the companies in connection 
with the so-called evil. 

3. An agreement on the 


of Casualty Siedictenans: in 


which they plan submitted 


by the Bureau 


approve 


uniform application 
prepared and 
the issuance 


part of the 


broker, printed on the back of the ap- 
plication, to assume responsibility for 
the earned premium on cancelled and 
“not taken” policies, whatever the 


amounts may be, and subject to a mini- 


mum of $5. 
Recognize Existing Evil 
This Association recognizes that an 
unfortunate condition exists with refer- 
ence to the return of cancelled “not 
wanted” policies, and beg to submit that 
same is largely due to the many years’ 
practice of the underwriting offices in 
issuing policies without applications, and 
indeed (as in the case of renewals), 
without orders from the broker. It is 
also largely due to the failure of under- 
writing offices to discriminate between 
the brokers with whom they do busi- 
ness. A number of cancellations from 
any one broker ought to be sufficient 
notice to any company to inquire into 
the practices of such broker, and to in- 
sist upon the collection of earned pre- 


miums by going direct to the assured. 
If all companies would adopt these prac- 
tices, the activities of dishonest and 
careless brokers engaged in the prac- 
tices referred to could be largely, if not 
entirely, eliminated. 

The members of this association are 
also subject to the loss of much time and 
effort, and commission, as the result of 
the practices which you are seeking to 
climinate, through the return of policies 
due to the activities of competing brok- 
ers, after they have been ordered by, and 
delivered to the assured. 

Our committee desires to 
with you in your efforts 


co-operate 
and to that end 


we are in favor of signed applications 
and the organization of a bureau to 
handle these problems, and we believe 


that these two features will go a long 
way to accomplish the desired result. 
Position on Brokers’ Liability 

We are, however, unalterably opposed 
to the enforced responsibility of brokers 
for earned premiums, and beg to sub- 
mit the following as a basis of our po- 
sition: 

The existing conditions are largely due 
to the promiscuous issuance of policies 
by the companies as stated above; also 
to a willingness by the companies to 
deal with nearly every broker who of- 
fers an application on acceptable busi- 
ness and in not holding brokers to ac- 


count when policies are returned “not 
wanted,” and insisting upon the payment 
by the assured of carned premiums 


which are due; also in not investigating 
circumstances surrounding the cancella- 
tion. The brokers should furnish satis- 
factory explanations as to why each pol- 


icy 1s cancelled, and upon failure to re- 
ceive such explanation a printed cir- 
cular sent by the company to the as- 


sured through the employment of ordin- 
ary clerical detail would, in most cases, 
fix the responsibility where it belongs. 
Insuring Public Have Responsibility 
The insuring public are to a consider- 
able extent responsible for the conditions 


under discussion due to the activities of 
a certain class of brokers. Because of 
this fact, as well as many others, the 


plan proposed will not be fully effective 
and any attempt to put it in operation, 
would largely result in hardships and 
losses to brokers who make every ef- 
fort to conduct their business in a prop- 
er manner but who find great difficulty 
in avoiding the return of “unwanted” 
policies because they suffer alike with 
the companies from the practices under 
discussion. 

It has been stated by your committee 
that consideration will be given to brok- 
ers who may not be guilty of question- 
able practices in connection with carned 
premiums. It is a fact, nevertheless, that 
such brokers will have assumed liability 
for such earned premiums in a manner 
which is not consistent with the general 
conduct of the insurance business, and 
brokers of standing do not desire to put 
themselves in a position where they must 
appeal for relief from obligations for 
which they are not and cannot legally 
be held. 

The plan, if put in operation, will be 
inconsistent with the insurance law. If 
brokers are forced to pay an earned 
premium which they cannot collect by 
voluntary payment from the assured, 
they will not be in a position to sue for 
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same as the earned premium is due the 
company, not the broker. 

14 tue brokers pay carned premiums 
and cannot collect them, they are then 
ib violation OL the Anti-Viscrimination 
Law and the Anti-iKkebate Law. 

Credit Structure Involved 


‘The whole 
for years in 


credit: structure 
connection 


has existed 
payment ot 


which 
with the 


premiums, 18 inmvoived. fhe companies have 
established and educated the pubic to expect 
creait which allows the assured at least two 
months to pay premiums. Are the vrokers 
expected to guarantee this credit, Or ale they 
ecapected to demand cash payiment?s dt they 
are expected to guarantee tne credit, they with 
have to targey curtau their business as they 
cannot allo;d to assume such responsibility in 
addition to the extensive service which they 
render the assured and the company im the mat 
ter Of improvement of risks, the care of Losses, 
and the usual detail of placing, entering and 
delivering policies, which iatter teature is even 
more capelsive to the brokers than to the 
companies. it they are expected to demand 
cash premiums, it will be beyond their power 
to cottect on such basis, and the result wil 
be tat a large amount of business wit change 
hands and tind its way imto the colters ot mu- 


tua: Companies, 

At the prevailing commission, a properly man- 
aged biOnerage olice is at Piecsent losing motlicy 
ou Many OL the potcies which go thiough their 
ollice, With the guaranteed eained premium 
auded to them burdens, they will sooner or 
later endeavor to eltect their business with 
companics who will, no doubt, be availabie and 
who wil not entorce this untai responsibility. 
it these conditions do transpire, the result wil 
be a large disturbance of existing tines. At this 
pomt it is weil to consider whether, 1 Case the 
companies should employ paid employees to de- 
velop their business, can they do so as_ satis- 
factorily, ana with as litthe expense as through 
the-> brokerage system, and would they charge 
their employees with responsibility tor caimed 
premiums?’ Some of the worst offenders in con 
nection, with bad practices are known to be 
special agents of the companies. 


Serious Hardship on Broker 


The responsibilities which your committee is 
asking the broker to assume, may run into 
large figures. As in the case, for instance, of 


a $10,000 premium which remains unpaid at. the 
end of 60 days, the amount of earned premium 
in this case would be approximately $1,600. 
The broker is unable to collect it and has no 
power to cancel the policy, and no power to 
sue, either for the full premium or the earned 
premium. If he did have the power and ex- 
ercised same, it would mea. the loss of his 
client and perhaps a large amount of other busi- 
ness emanating from the same client, besides 
a protracted law suit and _ possible bankruptcy 
for some small office. 

We earnestly believe that a bureau in charge 
of a manager who is not affiliated with any com 
pany, will be able to eliminate the ‘not wanted” 


and “free insurance’? evils. Such a_ bureau 
should demand a full explanation from the 
broker in each case and failing to give such 
explanation, the broker should be reported to 


the Insurance Superintendent who will no doubt 
effectively co-operate. Either the broker or the 
assured will be found responsible and it should 
be easy to determine which—the guilty broker 
should be disciplined and guilty assured made 
to pay. The companies should co-operate by 
furnishing full reports of questionable cancella- 


tions and should not fear that by so doing 
they will make themselves —unpopular—the 
shania not attempt to relieve themselves of thei 
own business obligations by seeking to perpe 
trate the proposed plan which is unfair, un 
workable and revolutionary. 


Bureau for Handling Losses 


Many years ago the fire insurance companies 


established sucb a bureau for the handling oj 
losses, which is functioning quite satisfactoril 
and which has eliminated many evils. We be 
lieve that if the casualty companies will ge 
in touch with the New York Board of Fin 
Underwriters, they will be able to secure yaly 
able information which will assist them in th 
establishment of their bureau, and we woul 
also suggest that the premium payment rule oj 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, wit} 


its schedule of fines, be adopted by the 


casualty 
companies and strictly enforced. As far as ow 
committee is concerned, we believe the fun 
tions of your bureau would be more ‘effectiy: 
if the time for reporting outstanding earned 
premiums was reduced to 90 days from the dat 
of the policy rather than waiting five month: 
for a check-up. 
In closing, we again wish to assure you that | 
we are ready to co-operate with you in any : 
reasonable plan but we believe that all reputabl 


brokers should oppose by eve ry honorable means 
the enforcement of that portion of your plar 
which makes the producer liable for 
miums. 


TO ASSIST G. D. RICHARDSON 


D. C. Fannon, Formerly with the Zurich, 

New Chief Investigator for 

F. & D. in New York 

Dexter Dichardson, manager of the 
New York claim department of the F- 
delity & Deposit, 55 Liberty street, New 
York City, has made some changes in 
the personnel of his staff. David C. Fan- 
non, who formerly assisted Mr. 


son with claim work for the Zurich, i | 
now chief investigator for the [Fidelity 
& Deposit, replacing S. H. Foster. 


Mr. Fannon, who is a graduate of St 
Francis Xavier College, New York City, 
has had a successful record as an it 
vestigator and should add_ strength t 


Mr. Richardson’s department. Prior t 
entering the insurance field, he was com 
nected with the Packard Motor Car Co 


at Columbus Circle, New York. 
TO SELL CASUALTY STOCK 

Four hundred and eighty-one shares 
of Commercial Casualty stock will be 
sold to the highest bidders Septembet 
22 at 2 o'clock. The shares are _ those 
that were not subscribed for when the 
company recently increased its capital 
stock from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. Bids 
must be sealed and directed to Winton 
C. Garrison, treasurer, at the home office, 
43 Washington street, Newark. Bidders 


must be prepared to make immediate f 


payment. 


—— 
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Fidelity & Casualty 50th Anniversary 





Hillas Reviews 
Events of 50 Years 


CALLS IT AGE OF DISCOVERY 


Brilliant Gzethering of Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Family 2t Hotel Commodore 
for Three Day Celebration 


The fifticth anniversary exercises of 


tthe Fidelity & Casualty are now over 


and the agents who qualified for the trip 


to New York are speeding back home- 


ward with their wives and families. They 


also taking with them = the vivid 


possible. © Everything 
baseball games, golf, mat 


as was humanly 


up the Hudson—but the high spot in the 


> entire celebration was on Monday morn 


ing when fully six hundred heard Presi- 
dent Robert J. Hillas review the progress 
of the company in the past half century. 

The scene enacted there gave one the 
impression of a big family party. It 
was marked by a quiet tastefulness and 
simplicity. And as Mr. Hillas arose to 
welcome his “boys” from all parts of the 
country, the reception which greeted 
him was so genuine, in its spontaneity 
that he might well consider the moment 
one of the proudest of his life. 

The Age of Discovery 

Mr. Hillas’ purpose in the first part of 
his talk was to show how impossible it 
would have been for the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty to have developed into its present 
state of affluence, had it not been for 
the tremendous strides made by the na- 
tion in its other fields of endeavor. He 
considered the development made during 
the past fifty years as nothing short of 
remarkable. 

“One only has to reflect on the enor- 
mous expansion in our transportation fa- 
cilities, our financial operations and in 
our field of invention,” said Mr. Hillas 
and this thought was the keynote of his 
talk. He spoke about reading Carter’s 
discovery of King Tut’s tomb in Egypt 
and how the description of its interior 
and the treasures found therein had 
given him a feeling of awe. He mar- 
velled at the high type of art and cul- 
ture displayed by those ancient Egyp- 
tians. He referred to the discovery of 
the North Pole by Peary; the courageous 
trip by boat and sled which Amundsen 
made to the same spot a few years ago; 
Byrd’s thrilling flight by airplane over 
it; all examples of man’s indominable 
ability to explore into the realm of the 
unknown. 

Events in Field of Invention 

The inventors of the past half century 
also came in for recognition by Mr, Hil 
las. In fact, as his talk grew more and 
more interesting, it seemed as if not one 
single event of importance in the span 
of fifty years had failed to stamp its 
mark upon him. Each had its own sig 
nificance and fitted into his scheme of 
things. He commented on Bell’s discov- 
ery of the telephone and how it had 
revolutionized our industry today. He 
sald that Edison’s discovery of the 
phonograph meant immortality to the 
Sreat singers of the day. The phono- 
graph also has brightened our home with 
its rich variety of music,” added Mr. 
Hillas. 

He did not forget to mention the ex- 
Pansion of conditions in the electrical 
field, saying that at one time telegraph 
Wires could only carry one message at a 
time and now they carry many. In his 
pinion, the invention of the internal 
combustion engine was a great event as 
it made the aeroplane possible. “It can- 
not be said, however, that the aeroplane 
8 as yet a great constructive force 


among our country’s industries,” said Mr. 
Hillas. “I consider it right now too un- 
stable for passenger travel but I do be- 
lieve that it has proven its worth in the 
dispatch of mail.” 

Praise for Henry Ford 


At another point in his talk, Mr. Hillas 
said that Henry Ford in his judgment 
had done more to bring about the su- 
premacy of the automobile than any 


‘ 





HILLAS 


other man in that field. “We may laugh 
at his theories,” he said, “but we cer- 
tainly must admit that he is a great in- 
dustrial genius. JI doubt whether it is 
gcenerally known that Mr. Ford is the 
head of thirty-five important industries 
none of which are small.” 

Other achieyements in the industrial 
field, such as the radio, motion pictures 
and electric lights were touched upon, 
and then Mr. Hillas turned his attention 
to the conservation of life and limb in 
the past fifty years. He said that the 
death loss in tuberculosis had fallen 
steadily and eventually would drop to 
something like a normal average. In 
turn he praised Pasteur for his contribu- 
tion to mankind; the Mayo brothers for 
their surgical achievements and Mme. 
Curie for her discovery of radium. 

Economic Aspect of High Wages 

Turning to the field of economics, Mr. 
Hillas said: “With the advent of the 
world war the scale of wages in the 
laboring class took a jump upwards. 
Many thought that this would merely be 
temporary but it still exists. Our indus- 
trial units as a whole have been work- 
ing on an enormous scale of production. 
Wages are even higher now than in the 
war period. One may wonder whether 
we are not adjusting ourselves to a com- 
fortable acceptance of a new kind of eco- 
nomic philosophy. This country is still 
amazingly prosperous in spite of high 
wages and shorter hours for the labor- 
ing class. Shorter hours, in fact, give 
the earner an opportunity for self-im- 
provement which I feel they are entitled 
to,” 


THREE CROWDED DAYS 


After the Fidelity & Casualty dele- 
gates had spent Monday afternoon at 
either baseball, golf or tennis, they were 
all prepared for the all-day boat trip 
up the Hudson on Tuesday. The steam- 
ship “The Alexander Hamilton” was 
chartered and fully one thousand were 
in the party. 

As many as nine hundred attended 
the banquet on Wednesday evening at 
which there were no set speeches. 


Memorial to R. J. Hillas 
for 50 Years’ Service 


PRESENTED BYC. C. NADAL 


In Reply F. & C. President Emphasizes 
that the Company Is Not a 
One-Man Product 


One of the most striking events in the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty this week was at the 
Monday morning business session when 
C. C. Nadal, ranking vice-president, pre- 
sented President Robert J. Hillas with 
a memorial, commemoratin’™ his fifty 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
Nadal has been with the company forty 
years himself so it was appropriate that 
he should be given this honor. 

The presentation was indeed a proud 
occasion for Mr. Hillas but character- 
istically in his reply he emphasized that 
this anniversary should be celebrated as 
the half century mark of the Fidelity & 
Casualty and not as his fiftieth anni- 


versary with the company. Another 
point which he was emphatic about 
was that the present position of the 


company was not the work of one man 
He said: “I resent deeply the accusation 
that the Fidelity & Casualty is a one- 
man product. It is only when managerial 
problems of importance come up that my 
approval is required. Quite naturally the 
final responsibility for such things rests 
with me and no one can say that this 
should not be so.” 
Mr. Nadal’s Presentation 

In presenting the memorial to Mr. Hil- 
las before an audience of fully six hun- 
dred people, Mr. Nadal said: “I speak 
to you, Mr. Hillas, on behalf of the of- 
ficers, resident managers and agents. 
While the fiftieth anniversary of the 
company is an important event, we are 
all mindful of another anniversary—your 
own connection with the company. You 
came to it in its infancy when you, your 
self were nothing but an infant in the 
eyes of the law. As it struggled to get 
on its feet, you struggled to learn the 
business and be observant. 

“As the years went by and the com- 
pany gathered strength to serve the pub- 
lic, you gathered experience, knowledge 
and wisdom. I believe that no one here 
has been associated with you for this 
entire period. But I think I can say 
that I have served with you as long as 
anyone, as it is now my fortieth year. 
But all of us, no matter what our length 
of service, have found association with 
you satisfying. 

“Tt is sometimes said that we make our 
own lives and careers. But it is equally 
true that our environment exerts a great 
influence on us and environment surely 
is largely fortuitous. We feel that we 
have been exceedingly fortunate in our 
association with you. You have not only 
been our superior but also our helper 
and counsel; you have lightened our 
burdens; encouraged us in periods of de- 
pression. During all these years we 
have enjoyed a personal human com- 
panionship with you. 

“Men do not commonly express their 
esteem in words as a woman does. We 
prefer to let our deeds and attitude show 
our appreciation. But, Mr. Hillas, we 
feel that this is the time when it is fit- 
ting that we should express our esteem 
for you in unmistakable terms. To this 
end we have prepared this memorial 
which I will read.” 

Mr. Hillas’ Reply 


Mr. Nadal then read the memorial and 
upon its conclusion Mr. Hillas, deeply 
impressed, replied: “The mere fact that 
I think I do not deserve the fine words 
expressed in this memorial should not in 
the least reflect on my appreciation of 
your thoughtfulness. One of the most 


pleasing things in my association with 
the company has been my long friend- 
ship with you all, not only in the home 


office but in the field. The company 
could not have progressed without this 
feeling. 


“IT have been aiming for years to in- 
culcate it among our men. I think that 
to a large extent I have succeeded. The 
growth of this company is not the work 
of one man. T resent the accusation that 
the Fidelity & Casualty is as such. It 
is only when managerial problems of im- 
portance come up that my approval is 
required. Quite naturally the final re- 
sponsibility for such things rests with 
me and no one can say that this should 
not be so.” 


A TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED ONES 


President R. J. Hillas Reverently Speaks 
of Former Associates at 50th 
Anniversary Exercises 

One of the interesting parts of Rob- 
ert J. Hillas’ 50th anniversary address 
before the Fidelity & Casualty agents 
this week was when he paid tribute to 
those who had departed from the ranks 
of the company. Among those he men- 
tioned reverently were Fred Shipman, 
who was head of the plate glass depart- 
ment and one of the most capable men 
for the job Mr. Hillas had ever met. 
He said that Mr. Shinman was the earli- 
est of his intimate friends and that his 
passing was a great sorrow to him. 


He dwelt for a minute on the late 
Joseph Rush and then spoke of the 
death of Theodore FE. Gatv, a_ vice- 


president of the company, whose pres- 
ence has been greatly missed. Mr. Hil- 
las spoke of the tremendous display of 
courage shown by Mr. Gatv in the clos- 
ing vears of his life when he knew that 
death was inevitable. 

A tribute was also paid to Frank De- 
laney, who was the company’s manager 
at Milwaukee and died about two years 
ago. Mr. Hillas said that Mr. Delaney 
was a most efficient branch manager and 
would have made an ideal home office 
executive. He was glad that Leo Delanev 
is now in the service of the company and 
is making a fine record. 





VETERANS PRESENT 


Among the veterans present at the 
50th anniversary were W. A. Alexander, 
famous Chicago general agent of the 
company, and L. H. Pool, of Philadel- 
phia, who is the oldest resident mana- 
ger. President Hillas regretted that E. 
FE. Clapp, former general agent of the 
company in New York, and beloved by 
everyone who knew him, could not be 
present. Mr. Clapp is now nearly ninety 
vears old and lives out in East Orange, 


GOOD WORK BY COMMITTEE 


Perhaps the busiest men at the con- 
vention were Allan J. Ferres, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, who had entire 
charge of arrangements for the occasion, 
and his committee. It was headed by 
Arthur D. Kelley, who is assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, and was com- 
posed of W. A. Reid, P. H. Sheridan. F. 
B. Smedes and H. J. Odams. Their 
work in making the visitors at home was 
most creditable. 





A FLORAL TRIBUTE 

It was quite a pleasing moment for 
President Robert J. Hillas of the Fideli- 
ty & Casualty at the 50th anniversary 
celebration on Mondav to receive a beau- 
tiful floral displa¥ from the officers and 
directors of the American Exchange Pa- 
cific National Bank. Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of this bank, is on the board 
of directors of the Fidelity & Casualty. 
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Warm Tribute Paid to 
Genius of G. F. Seward 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE F. & C. 


R. J. Hillas Describes Early Period of 
Company, as One of Relative Pov- 
erty; His Delightful Reminiscences 


It was with a feeling of pride that 
President Robert J. Hillas of the lidelity 
& Casualty reviewed the early hardships 
and progress of the company in his talk 
at the 50th anniversary exercises this 
week at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York \s he branched into the personal 
side of his address, it seemed to a close 
observer that the interest of the crowd 
ewas at its height. 


Dividing 
into three 
the first 
cighties as 


the history of 
equal parts, Mr. Hillas called 
period in the seventies and 
“one of relative poverty.” It 
was incorporated in 1874 as the Knicker 
Plate Glass & Accident Insur- 
ance Co. ana in 1876 changed its name 
to the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance 
Co. In 1880 it took on its present title 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Company. 
From $61,000 to Nearly $22,000,000 
The premium income at the end of its 
first year was $61,000 as compared with 
a production of nearly $22,000,000 in 1925. 
“Our first home office was at 146 Broad 
way, New York,” said Mr. Hillas. “The 
building was most inadequate and we oc 
cupied a space approximately 20 feet by 


the company 


bi rcker 


20 feet, jammed in with three or four 
other offices like sardines in a can. In 
the spring of 1877 we moved to quarters 


at 100 Broadway which | considered pa 
latial as compared with the ‘booth’ we 
had occupied at our first address.” 

At this point Mr. Hillas made refer- 
ence to the company’s first president, 
General Thomas A. Davies of Civil War 
fame. Curiously, General Davies knew 
absolutely nothing about the insurance 
business and had only organized the 
company with money made through the 


sale of some property upon the recom- 
mendation of a friend. The active man- 
agement at that time was in the hands of 


Lyman W. Briggs, vice-president and 
general manager who later helped to or- 


ganize the American Surety. 
Often Wanted to Resign 

“Many a time in the early days,” said 
Mr. Hillas, “I was thoroughly disgusted 
and wanted to get out. I felt sure that 
the company would not last more than 
a few years and so did most everybody 
else. We were so poor at first that we 
could not afford a stenographer. Vinal 
ly we did hire one who was exceedingly 
nice. Jf | knew where to reach him 
today I surely would invite him to this 
convention, provided he didn’t live too 
far away from New York.” 

Mr. Hillas’ deseription of some of the 


early employees of the 
much merriment LI« 
whose name Benjamin 
Chase, a plate glass surveyor. 
resemblance he bore to these 
men was his name,” said Mr. 
a chuckle. 

‘Andy Corsen, 
to us trom 


company caused 
mentioned one 

Franklin 
“The only 
two states- 
Hillas with 


was 


another old timer, came 
a well-to-do family in Brook- 


lyn. | was always highly amused by the 
impossible clothes he wore and his fas- 
tidiousness in regard to his” personal 


habits. It 
buy 


was he who suggested that | 
linen towels instead of the paper 
ones which crumbled up in his hands too 
quickly. 
George F. Seward Made President 
During the first two or three years of the 
company no profit to amount to anything 


was made. Mr. Hillas said that no one 
connected with it thought that it would 
last But in 1887 one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures who ever came into 
the insurance business joined the com- 
pany. This was George F. Seward who 
had been minister to China for many 
years. Mr. Seward’s force and person- 


ality was soon felt. He was made vice- 
president and upon the death of William 
M. Richards, the first active president 
of the company, he became president. 
“Mr. Seward’s work for the company was 
invaluable,” said Mr. Hillas. “It was he 
who made it possible. We would not 
be in business today if it were not for 
his conservative leadership during the 
middle period of our history.” 


Praise for Loyal Agency Force 
Turning to the final period of its fifty 


years in the business, Mr. Hillas said: 
“The $200,000,000 in business we wrote in 
our third period could not have been 
possible without the whole-hearted co- 
operation of our agency foree. IT am 
proud of them. T number among them 


some of my best friends. This company 
will go along smoothly because it has a 
magnificent corps of agents. Their de- 
votion is indicated by the fact that I 
can count on one hand the number we 
have lost in the past forty years 

The height of Mr. Hillas’ talk was 
reached in his closing words which were: 
“There are a number of men here today 
who have grown old in the service of 
the Fidelity & Casualty; their term of 
usefulness won't last for very much 
longer. schind these men are our 
younger executives who are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the time when they can 
take the active reins of the company’s 
affairs. 


“Tl have instructed my associates that 


when the time comes to appoint my suc- 
cessor that he will be chosen from 
within the company and not from the 


outside.” 


ANOTHER GROUP POLICY 


At the recent conference of the West 
Virginia ministers which was held at 
Clarksburg, it was voted to adopt a 


group insurance plan that will provide 
» policy of $1,000 for each member. 
Twenty-five per cent of the premium will 
be paid by the Preachers’ Aid Society. 


Industrial Boards 
Meet at Hartford 


MANY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Members of International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions Hear Interesting Addresses 


International 


The 


dustrial 


Association of In- 


\ccident Boards and Commis- 
sions held their thirteenth annual mect- 
ing in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the State Capitol at Hart- 
ford, this week. 

The meeting opened on Tuesday with 
an address of John H. 
Trimble, Governor of Connecticut, and 
Norman C. Mayor of Hartford. 
The by H. M. Stan- 
lay, chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Georgia. K, M. Williams, chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission of Connecticut, delivered an 
address as president of the association. 

After a general business meeting in 


welcome — by 


Stevens, 


response was made 


the afternoon, Dixson H. Bynum, chair- 
man of the Industrial Board of Indiana, 
presided. At this session, there was a 


variety of addresses on eyes to remar- 
riage and their relation to industrial 
problems. The principal address of the 
session was made by Canuto A. Vargas, 
labor attache of the Mexican Embassy 
at Washington, who spoke in length on 
“Workmen’s Compensation in Mexico.” 

Wednesday’s session was given over 
to the medical department of the or- 
ganization and was presided over by Dr. 
James J. Donohue, a member of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Connecticut, and Joseph A. Parks, of 


the Department of Industrial Accidents 
of Massachusetts. Some of the speakers 
and their topics were: Dr. FE. H. John- 


son, of Naugatuc, Conn., who spoke on 
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The school bells call the 


A STANDARD Agency 


Contract is awaiting your call. 
(Write for it now) 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT 














“Traumatic Injuries of the Hands wit, 
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Special Reference to Tendon Sutures’, 
Dr. Walter R. Steiner, of Hartford 
Conn., spoke on “Problems of the Irreg. 
ular Practitioner in Compensatioy POL 
Cases,” and Dr. Samuel C. Sl Pro. 
fessor of Surgery, at Yale Medica p, v 
School, who spoke on “Head Injuries!) -_ 
Compensation Session 4 
Yesterday’s session was devoted | 
talks on compensation and their settle? Th 
ments, which were followed by diseus- S tert 
sions by the delegates. The Principal} Octo 
address of the day was delivered by Mrs polic 
Kimnma Fall Schofield of the Massachy. eral 
setts Department of Industrial Ace.) plac 
dents who spoke in length on “The Sc 
Value of the Conference System in th thes 
Adjustment of Compensation Disputes stipt 
The meeting will come to a close to. disa 
day with Bolling Hl. Handy, chairman’ tial 
of the Industrial Commission of Vir@  abili 
ginia, presiding. Interesting papers will od. 
be read by Leonard W. Hatch, directo: ® first 
of the Bureau of Statistics, of the De. pret 
partment of Labor of New York, o um, 
“What Should We Pay for an Eye?" dur 
and by L. W. Chaney, of the United loss 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics a® (5) 
Washington, D. C., and John Roach®™ — er_ 
Deputy Commissioner of Labor of Ney or 
York, on “Statistics and Accidents,” 5 in 
. = > nev 
DR. BAILEY AT H. & A. SESSIONS dis 
A socup 


Edonomist of the Travelers 





Said that or 























State Social Insurance Has Scarcely | _ tit 
Touched America & be 
Dr. William B. Bailey, economist oi! 
the Travelers, came from his summer ] 
home at Agawam, Massachusetts, to ad- ab! 
dress the Health & Accident Under.” sul 
writers’ Conference, in their annual ses-/ th 
sions last week at Glouce ster, Massachv- ins 
setts. Dr. Bailey’s topic was “Some Re: | va 
cent Tendencies in Social Insurance” ant on 
his views on this subject were closely - 
listened to by those present. foo 
Dr. Bailey said that state social insur- * 
ance is quite common in Europe but 2 
. . J€ 
that it had scarcely touched America th 
His review of this subject was as fal | al 
lows: “In America, except for the cart} a 
of the blind, insane and other classes oi be 
incapables by the government, unfortu- 
nates are cared for by individualistic ; 
charity. Old age pensions, unemploy- 7 1S 
ment insurance and other paternalistic 7 vi 
measures have failed with only work — O1 
men’s compensation approaching suc) 0 
cess. Labor is now making capitalistic ti 
experiments—labor banks and_ laborers V 
insurance companies. ‘he movement i t] 
healthy.” V 
BEHA ON “ACQUISITION COST’) ig 
. eo ' Ss 
James A. Beha, superintendent of : 
surance of New York State, will fire on ‘ 
of the big guns at the National Cor- : 
vention of Insurance Commissioners @ ; 
Los Angeles, November 15-19, when h . 
speaks on the subject of “Acquisitio! § ‘ 
Cost.” Another event with a casualty § a 
flavor will be the dinner tendered 
the commissioners by Lee A, Phillips j : 
president, Pacific Indemnity. ; 
—- a 
i 
LEGAL NOTICE ‘ 
’ 
r 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. ’ 
Albany, August 9, 1926. ( 
I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of ( 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
hereby certify pursuant to law, that ithe : 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE ‘INSURANCE ] 
COMPANY (Casualty Department), y t 
Angeles, California, is duly Hoensed to ; 
transact business in this State, and in its , 
statement filed for the year ended Decem ‘ 
ber 31, 1925, shows the following 
dition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted : 
EN Cre $104,991,904 06 
Aggregate amount of liabili- ‘ 
ties (except capital and sur- ‘ 1 
plus) including reinsurance. 96,965, 180 5! 
Amount of actual paid-up 9 ( 
SORE 56.w'ss ors song ee a os 3,000,000 S ; 
Surplus over all liabilities... 5,026,723 
Amount of income for the A 
nn STOO Te PT ter 5,935,595 08 & ' 
Amount of disbursements for ‘| % ( 
th -SOOR bs carcinvemaaaests 4,571,548 20 
JAMES A. BEHA’ a ‘ 


Superintendent of Insurance 
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Continental Assurance 
Enters Non-Can Field 


POLICY FEATURES DESCRIBED 





D. W. McFall and Dr. H. W. Dingman 
to Handle Underwriting Jointly; 
Reasons for the Move 





The Continental Assurance Co. will en- 
ter the non-cancellable disability field on 
October 1 with a complete new series of 
policies which are described as more lib- 
eral and broader than any heretofore 
placed on the market. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
these policies are as follows: (1) Pays 
stipulated monthly indemnity for total 
disability—no limit. (2) Pays for par- 
tial disability intermittent with total dis- 
ability without additional waiting peri- 
od. (3) Pays 25% hospital benefit from 
first day for three months—no extra 
premium. For slight additional premi- 
um, benefit will be increased to 100% 
during waiting period. (4) Pays for limb 
losses from first day—no waiting period. 
(5) Pays pension for limb losses wheth- 
er insured is incapacitated economically 
or not. (6) Liberal operation fees paid 
in addition to all other indemnities— 
never before offered in non-cancellable 
disability insurance. (7) Written in oc- 
cupational classification as low as special 
or class “6.” (8) Limits—$500 per month 
time indemnity ; $25,000 accidental death 
benefit. 

A Much Discussed Policy 
Ever since its inception, non-cancell- 
able disability insurance has been the 
subject of much study and discussion on 
the part of the keenest minds in the 
insuratice business. Many life and cas- 
ualty companies have ventured into it 
only to withdraw later. The develop- 
ment of the total disability clause sold 
in conjunction with life insurance, 
strange to say, has not encouraged com- 
panies to enter the business in spite of 
the apparent similarity of non-cancell- 


able disability insurance and the so- 
called total and permanent disability 
benefit. 


That the public wants such coverage 
is evident to all. Much of the present 
volume of life insurance is being sold 
on the strength of the disability benefits 
offered in supplementary contracts. A 
tremendous amount of life insurance ad- 
vertising is devoted to explanation of 
the benefits provided by disability pro- 
visions. 

The similarity of underwriting life in- 
surance and non-cancellable disability in- 
‘surance is more apparent than real, and 
special qualifications for handling this 


unique form of coverage are necessary’ 


as the following considerations will in- 
dicate. 

First, in life insuratice, the moral haz- 
ard is not particularly important except, 
perhaps in the large or “jumbo” policies. 
In the non-can business, moral hazard 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
Second, in life insurance, physical char- 
acteristics tending toward longevity, are 
important. Longevity in itself is not 
significant in  non-can_ underwriting. 
Morbidity, or the probability of disabil- 
ity is far more important. The over- 
weight is looked on askance in life un- 
derwriting. He is usually welcome in 
disability underwriting. 

Third, in life insurance, stability of 
income is not an important considera- 
tion. In disabilitiy underwriting the pos- 
sibility of over-insurance makes it ab- 
solutely essential that the amount and 
source of the applicant’s income be care- 
fully scrutinized. Fourth, life insurance 
Is particularly democratic as regards oc- 
cupational classification. In disability 
underwriting, occupations are as rigidly 
defined as the Indian Caste system. The 
so-called disability provision of life in- 
surance are usually sold on a non-classi- 
fied basis. Non-classified health and ac- 
cident policies are notoriously unprofit- 
able in the disability business. 

The above marks of divergence be- 


tween life underwriting and the under- 
writing of non-cancellable disability in- 
surance probably account for much of 
the hesitancy of life companies to enter 
the field of non-cancellable disability in- 
surance, 


Reasons for the Move 


But how to account for a similar hesi- 
tancy on the part of casualty companies ? 
There is one major difference between 
the underwriting of the so-called can- 
cellable accident and health policies and 
non-cancellable disability insurance. 
Health and accident insurance at its best 
is one year term. The huge volume of 
health and accident insurance written 
has not given adequate experience for 
non-cancellable because it depends on 
controlled experience—in other words, 
the experience of normal lives. 

By means of the cancellation privilege 
and the waiver and endorsement privi- 
lege, the companies writing cancellable 
health and accident insurance can, in an 
appreciable measure, control their claim 
experience. In underwriting, the can- 
cellable forms of health and accident in- 
surance, therefore, morbidity over a long 
span of years is not as important a fac- 
tor as the proper interpretation of ex- 
perience gathered and correlated over a 
long period of years. 

In underwriting non-cancellable disa- 
bility insurance, both morbidity over a 
period of years and past experience is 
necessary, because the company has no 
recourse to the cancellation or waiver 
privilege once a risk is on its books. 

In light of the foregoing, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reasons actuating 
this new move on the part of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co. First its own 
history. Although it was one of the 
early companies to write a broad and 

liberal form of total disability benefits, 
it has never found it necessary to raise 
its rates for this benefit. Its under- 
writing of this coverage, therefore, has 
been fundamentally sound from the be- 
ginning. Since the management of the 
Continental Assurance and the Contin- 
ental Casualty is identical, forty years of 
experience in writing health and accident 
insurance and over seven years of ex- 
perience in writing non-cancellable disa- 
bility insurance, are at its disposal. 


McFall and Dingman Named 


D. W. McFall, assistant secretary of 
the Continental Casualty, has also been 
elected assistant secretary of the Con- 
tinental Assurance and will, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical 
director of the two companies, assume 
responsibility for the underwriting of 
non-cancellable disability insurance for 
the Continental Assurance. 








answer. 


Casualty Insurance 





Where strength, service 
value are determining factors, 
Continental should rightly be 
the first thought and the final 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 


and 


Surety Bonds 








has been ‘the chief underwriter for the 
Continental Casualty for almost twenty 
years, and needs no introduction to the 
accident and health insurance fraternity, 
while Dr. Dingman is one of the best 
known of the younger medical directors 
because of his activities in disability re- 
search. 

The rates have been scientifically com- 
puted by the actuarial department of the 
Continental Assurance and the Conti- 
nental Casualty and in their combined 
judgment, are as low as is consistent 
with the measure of safety and security 


Mr. McFall that Continental policies provide. 


NEW MEMBERS CLAIM ASSN. 

The International Claim Association in 
session at Swampscott, Mass., last week, 
reported eleven new company members. 
They are: the Century Indemnity; Great 
American Indemnity, Mutual Life As- 
surance of Canada, Ontario Equitable 
Life & Accident of Waterloo, Ont.; the 
National Life Assurance of Canada, the 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee & Acci- 
dent, New York Life, the Maccabees of 


Detroit, Guarantee Fund Life, Central 
Security & Insurance Corporation, and 
the Midwest Life. There were seven 


resignations. 











CASUALTY 





Special 


THIS IS THE TIME of YEAR 
when BOILER INSPECTIONS can and should be made 


Order YOUR BOILER INSPECTIONS NOW 
for your fall and winter BOILER BUSINESS 


PRIVATE DWELLING BOILERS 


(Round Cast Iron) 


$25.00 for THREE YEARS 
For limit of $1,000 Property Damage 


ASK FOR FOLDER 


ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
84 William Street 
New York 


ALL FORMS 


SURETY 
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Premium Developers 


- pertincesle! BONDS—blanket, schedule and individual 

—covering employes of merchants and manufactur- 
ers; Bankers Blanket Bonds—furnishing all ’round pro- 
tection for banks; Judicial Bonds—required in a large 
number of legal proceedings; Depository Bonds—cover- 
ing deposits of public money; Contract Bonds—gener- 
ally required in connection with public construction 
work and in many other cases. 


Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny Insurance for 
householders; Mercantile Open Stock Burglary Insur- 
ance for stores; Mercantile Safe Burglary Insurance for 
safe-owners; Messenger and Paymaster Hold-up Insur- 
ance for contractors, manufacturers, merchants and 
others; Office and Store Robbery Insurance for offices 
and stores; Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance for 
both individuals and firms. 


The agent who is willing to study a little, plan a little 
and keep plugging, will find that most, if not all, of the 
above bonds and policies can be sold in his community. 


FIDELITY ANd DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Balt’raore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 





connection with your Company. 


as ave full information regarding an agency fl Qe 





E. U. 9-17 
(Signed) 


Address 
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Sees Young Executives 
As Future Presidents 


—__— 


OPINION OF TED M. SIMMONS 





Tells Health and Accident Conference 
About New Junior Association of 


American Life Convention 





The success of young men in execu- 
tive branches of the insurance business 
and the important part which they are 
destined to play in its future develop- 
ment, was the theme of Ted M. Sim- 
mons, assistant superintendent of agents, 
Pan American Life, in an address last 
week before the Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference, at the Hotel 
Thorwald, Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Sim- 
mons is himself one of the youngest of 
successful agency superintendents, being 
not quite twenty-four years of age; and 
his address has additional significance for 
that reason. His remarks were in part 
as follows: “I feel sure that each of 
you has, at one time or another, won- 
dered upon whom the burdens of your 
company will fall in the years to come. 
The answer, if it does not necessitate 
the naming of individuals, is an obvious 
one—they will fall upon the shoulders of 
the youth of today for in the youth of 
today are to be found the presidents of 
tomorrow. 

Young Men and Their Future 

“We young men, realizing this fact, 
should do everything in our power to 
prepare ourselves for that future time 
when we will be called upon to ‘carry 
on. However, we expect and we sorely 
need the advice, encouragement and co- 
operation of you upon whom the burdens 
are now resting if we are to be found 
ready when that day comes. 

“Many splendid steps are being taken 
in the right direction. The number of 
young men’s business clubs throughout 
the country, the increasing membership 
in the various junior chambers of com- 
merce are both splendid indications that 
the youth of today is getting ready. In 
our own particular line of business, the 
number of insurance courses now in the 
curriculum of many of the universities 
and colleges throughout the country is a 
most encouraging and optimistic sign. 

Organization of Junior Association 


“IT feel that a very important step in 
our course of preparation was taken 
with the organization of the Junior As- 
sociation of the American Life Conven- 
tion. It was at the American Life Con- 
vention meeting in New Orleans in 1924 
that James W. Stevens, II, of the IlIli- 
nois Life, and I had the honor of pe- 
titioning the body to affiliate with them 
this association which would be com- 
posed of life insurance officials under 
the age of 30 years. Our petition was 
unanimously granted’ and the Junior As- 
sociation came into being. Since that 
time we have grown until we now have 
on our membership rolls the names of 
58 officials representing 48 life insurance 
companies, a development of which I 
think we may be justly proud. 

_“The objects of the Junior Associa- 
tion are: “The consideration and inter- 
change of opinion upon matters pertain- 
ing to the betterment of life insurance 
from both the standpoint of the home 
office and the field and the cementing of 
a closer relationship among the young 
men in the profession.’ 

Suggests Similar Organization for 


H. & A. Field 


“Perhaps thére was a smile or two 
when I mentioned, ‘the consideration and 
interchange of opinion upon matters per- 
taining to the betterment of life insur- 
ance’ as one of our objects. Perhaps 
that seems rather a large order for young 
men who are now in the profession to 
take upon themselves. Let us not for- 
get, however, that Marconi invented the 
wireless at 25; that Edison saw the pos- 
sibilities of telegraphy at 23; that Fulton 
floated the first steamboat at 38 and that 
Clarence Dillon put over the greatest 

nancial deal the country has ever known 











CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 





UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








at the comparatively youthful age of 40 
years. 

“The point I make is that the young 
men of today are deeply interested in 
their profession; that they realize and 
appreciate the problems they confront 
and are doing all in their power to al- 
leviate them. I would greatly like to see 
an organization similar to the Junior As- 
sociation connected with the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference. I do 
not believe there is a single company 
represented here today that does not 
have at least one young man in their 
employ who is showing leadership quali- 
ties and who is some day going to be 
a big man in the accident and health 
business. 

“T cannot help but feel that you owe 
it to that young man’s future and to the 
future success of your company to bring 
him to such meetings as this; to let him 
hear the problems of our business dis- 
cussed; to let him play the part he will 
in solving them; to let him meet and 
pattern after you who are the heads of 
the business today and to let him know 
the other young men who will some day 
compose, along with himself, the back- 
bone of this wonderful conference. 
Informing College Students on Insurance 


“Some day I hope to thoroughly sell 
my company (they’re pretty well sold 
now) on the advisability and advantages 
of going into every college and univer- 
sity in the United States and talking to 
the students there about insurance as a 
career. I believe that when that day 
comes the company with which I am 
associated will be oa the road to devel- 
oping one of the greatest selling organi- 
zations to be found in the country. 

“‘But,’ someone says, ‘I don’t want 
young men in my sales organization— 
they don’t make the success you give 
them credit for.’ Winslow Russell of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life has made an ex- 
haustive study of agency methods and 
results. He has kept valuable statistics 
on the fundamentals that go to make 
successful salesmen. 

“These statistics show that out of 100 
men entering the life insurance business 
between the ages of 24 and 32, 58 will 
achieve success while 42 will fail. On 
the other hand, however, only 53 will 
succeed and 47 will fail if those entering 
the business are between 39 and 44. His 
figures further show that beyond age 45, 
the chances of picking a winner are ex- 
actly fifty-fifty. 

“Let me cite the one whom I consider 
the outstanding example of youthful suc- 
cess. It is my good friend Jack Russell, 
associate manager of the home office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life. Mr. 
Russell has just passed his 31st birthday 
but he is the active head of that great 
organization that last year paid for thir- 
ty million dollars of life insurance.” 


Patterson Sees Need 
for Public Education 


RETIRES AS H. & A. PRESIDENT 





His Administration Praised; Will Inter- 
est Other Companies in Institutional 
Campaign 


It was quite fitting that John Patter- 





_son, retiring president of the Health & 


Accident Underwriters Conference, 


should have been the recipient of much 
praise last week at the Gloucester meet- 
ing. Mr. .Patterson’s entire administra- 
tion as president has been marked with 
achievement and the organization is now 
flourishing in every department of its 
work. 

Commenting on the year’s work in his 
presidential address, Mr. Patterson 
touched upon some of the effective work 
done as a result of co-operation between 
the companies. He said in part: “The 
past year, being an ‘off’ one in legisla- 
tive assemblies, has been quiet with re- 
spect to threatened interference by leg- 
islation proposed intended to regulate 
and control our business, such as has 
characterized previous years. 

Performing a Real Service 

“On the other hand, recent months 
have seen a well-nigh impossible situa- 
tion effecting the operation of the acci- 
dent and health business in a certain 
mid-western state, long a storm center, 
practically cleared largely by and with 
the advice and assistance of the com- 
panies effected, and the frank solicita- 
tion by another mid-western state of the 
co-operation of the companies in draft- 
ing a new insurance code. 

“These two and other incidents are en- 
couraging in that they may be consid- 
ered as indicating a growing disposition 
on the part of constituted regulatory 
authorities to recognize the practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of trained under- 
writers who have spent life-times in act- 
ual operation of the business and a will- 
ingness to credit them with sincerity in 
desiring and striving for our business to 
realize its fullest possibilities in the way 
of service to the public.” 

A Move to Educate Public 


At another point in his address Mr. 
Patterson touched upon a subject which 
may have considerable significance in the 
near future. This was the consideration 
by conference members of how the pub- 
lic might become better informed regard- 
ing the great prevalence of accident and 
sickness, the tremendous economic loss 
caused thereby, and how the advantages 
of disability insurance as a means of pro- 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 
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tection against those losses could be 
more widely made known by means of 
institutional advertising. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the executive committee of the 
conference went on record as being in 
favor of institutional advertising. A com- 
mittee of three was chosen, in fact, to 
present the matter to companies out- 
side of the conference in order to get 
their support in the project. This com- 
mittee is made up of Mr. Patterson, E. 
C. Budlong, Federal Life and W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance and the 
new president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 


ACTOR DID TEAR UP POLICY 
Blind Comedian Preferred to Work 
Rather than to Collect $10,000 Dis- 
ability, Says Vaudeville Man 

What sounds like a fish story in con- 
nection with the $10,000 disability pol- 
icy which the late Ben Welch, burlesque 
and musical show comedian, was report- 
ed as having burned up publicly when 
he was stricken blind at the height of his 
career, is really true according to Walter 
J. Kingsley, publicity representative of 
the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange. 
Mr. Kingsley said this week that Mr. 
Welch simply decided he could make 
more money on the stage than he could 
get under the benefits of the policy. 

The famous comedian’s gameness at 
the time he was afflicted in Washington 
just before the premiere of his show is 
well known. He insisted on playing his 
part that night, his only comment on his 
misfortune being: “Tell the reporters. 
It'll be a whale of a story and we'll pack 
"em in tonight.” 

One underwriter said this week when 
the accuracy of the story was verified: 
“Mr. Welch must have been one man in 
a million. If I should encounter such an 
experience I think I would die of heart 
failure. Usually it is the other way 
around; people kick because they can’t 
get enough disability.” 





NAMES SAFETY ENGINEER 





Constitution Indemnity Puts C. N. Young 
in Charge of This Department; Has 
Had Important Connections 

Charles N. Young has joined the Con- 
stitution Indemnity as manager of its 
safety engineering department. Mr. 
Young is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and gained a practical 
working knowledge of engineering 
through two and one-half years as elec- 
trician, followed by a year’s work on the 
test course of the General Electric Co. 
ae Mass., and Schenectady, 
He started his insurance career with 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau in August, 1916, where he 
served as inspector, acting manager of 
the Rhode Island office and manager of 
the department of schedule rating and 
inspection. 

After three years of war service and 
a year as actuary of the Insurance De- 
partment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Young re-entered the engineering 
and inspection field with the Globe In- 
demnity in its liability department. Later 
he was placed in charge of its safety 
activities and rating. His last connection 
was with the U. S. Casualty as manager 
of its safety engineering department. 





SHOWS HEALTHY GROWTH 


The 25th annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
Gloucester, Mass., last week, disclosed 
the fact that more than one hundred 
companies compose its membership with 
representation in nearly every state. The 
Globe Casualty, the Columbus and the 
Travelers of America have become mem- 
bers in the past six months. Applica- 
tions for membership are pending from 
the Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of America (home of- 
fice in Utica), and the Loyal Protective 
Association of Boston. 
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Budlong in Limelight 
at Group Discussion 


TALKS ON HOSPITAL EXPENSES 


President of Federal Life Points Out 
Inconsistencies in Present Policy at 


H. & A. Meeting 


discussions as usual 
the Health & Ac 

Conterence last 
Mass. the 
most interesting topics brought up was 
by E. C. 


on 


The table 


were well attended at 


round 


cident Underwriters 


week at Gloucester, One of 


Budlong, president, Federal Life, 


the hospital policy. It 


that Mr. Bud- 


long should have a connected. with 
the Commercial Casualty of Newark who 
is now devoting practically all of his 
time to the underwriting of hospital poli- 
cies 

“The majority of indemnity 
claims,” Mr. Budlong, “are based 
on trifling disabilities and in many cases 
the man reimbursed has lost no salary 
and very little time. I venture to say 
that at least 25% of all indemnity claims 
are paid pain and = inconvenience. 
Here we go ahead and add to the mod 
ern policy provisions for the payment of 
hospital and surgical treatment, and in 
some cases nurses’ expense, and proceed 


features ol 
is rather a coincidence 


son 


reat 
said 


for 


to base this form of indemnity upon 
weekly indemnity and the earning ca- 
pacity of the insured. 
Budlong’s Suggestion 
“In reality the assured’s earning ca- 
pacity has no bearing whatever on the 


cost of hospital, surgical or nurses’ ex 


penses, because it is a loss other than 
the loss of time,” he emphasized. 

Mr. Budlong'’s idea of the right kind 
of a policy would be one providing in 
demnity for loss other than loss of time 
as it would then be possible to get away 
from the problem of carning .capacity 
and time-los and to olfer the protec 
tion to men, women and children not 
eligible for time-insurance 

He closed his talk by saying: “Ll am 
not attempting to go into the features of 
the hospital policy itself but rather to 
suggest the careful consideration of other 
losses than those which involve weekly 
indemnity and which could safely and 


wisely be provided as a legitimate cov- 


erace Phe cost would probably not ex 
ceed the amount which could be saved 
the policyholder by climinating from 
seven to fourteen days of indemnity 


under his policy 


ON THE MEND 


George KE. Brennan, manager in Chi 
cago for the United States Fk. & G. and 
Democratic nominee for United States 


Senator in I[linois, has just about recoy 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








Accident Men After 
Standardized Policy 


BIG TOPIC AT THE CONVENTION 


First Mentioned in S. M. Lamont’s Talk, 
It Gathers Momentum; Commit- 
tee to Study Problem 


One of the high spots of the 25th an- 
nual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference last week at 
Gloucester, Mass., was the talk by Stew- 
art M. fourth vice-president, 
Metropolitan the frills of the 


accident business which was reviewed in 


Lamont, 
Life, on 


this paper last weck. The real meat th 
Mr. Lamont’s message was when he rec- 
ommended a reduction of the number 
of the various accident policies to a min- 
imum and a standardization of terms so 
as to attract better agents and thereby 
improve the business. 

It was Mr. Lamont’s suggestion when 
asked the question from the floor that 
standardization could be accomplished by 


the .companies deciding among them 
selves what to retain and what to drop 
“Where a policy is sold on the five per 
cent. frill,” he said, “the policyholder of- 


that he is not subject to that 
result that the policy ts 


ten decides 
hazard with the 


not renewed and the ninety-five per 
cent. of real protection it affords is lost 
entirely,” 

This question was thoroughly dis 


cussed by the health and accident execu 
tives, the consensus of opinion being that 
the terms of the various clauses should 
be standardized. A committee was ap 
pointed to take this matter in hand and 
report on it at the next of the 
conference. This committee is composed 
of ‘T. Leigh Thompson, National Life & 
\ccident: EK. C. Budlong. Federal Life, 
and HH. S. Bean, Eastern Casualty. 


session 


C. R. KINCKMAN’S NEW POST 


C. R. Kinekman has been added to the 








staff of the Great American Indemnity 
ered from at knee injury which necessi as a burelary and plate glass underwriter 
tated his giving up his speaking itines at its branch office in New York. He 
ary for the past few weeks and spend was with the Employers’ Liability in its 
ing the time in the hospital. New York office for many years. 
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Airplane Clause in 
New Accident Policy 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL'S ISSUE 


F. B. Wilde Describes Its Advantages; 
Company House Organ Devotes Much 
Space to Its Sales Features 


Coincident with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s public announcement last week of 
a new full coverage accident policy, con- 
taining an airplane clause and x-ray ben- 





FQ. BS WILDE 
Dept. Conn. General Life 
Insurance Co, 


\ccident 


efit, the company’s monthly house organ 
appeared in agency offices with a laree 
part of its issue devoted to a deseription 
of the sell it 
“This was well timed pub- 


poliey and how to most 
r feetively 


licity,” 


writer 


said one veteran accident under- 
“on the Strect.” 


Phe new contract pays double indem- 


nity for automobile and street accidents 
in addition to the usual travel accidents, 
Airplane travel accidents are covered for 
single indemnity. x-ray examination ex- 
penses are paid, besides the usual surgi- 
cal and hospital benefits. 

I’, B. Wilde, secretary of the com- 
pany’s accident department, who has 
been most successful in its administra- 
tion, commented on the new contract as 
follows: 


“Fifteen years ago the automobile haz- 
ard was negligible. Today we know it is 
the largest’ single cause of accident. 
Claim records show that automobile cas- 
ualties are more costly, and result. in 
longer and more serious disabilities than 
other accidents. Protection adequate a 
few years back is no longer adequate, 
We feel that in covering the automobile 
hazard for double indemnity the new ac- 
cident policy meets present day condi- 
tions better than its predecessors.” 

Airplane Travel Clause 

The airplane travel clause in the Con- 
necticut General's policy may be taken 
as another indication of the airplane’s 
growing importance as a passenger ve- 
hicle, as well as showing the necessity 
for protecting those who do travel in 
this fashion. It will cover airplane travy- 
el accidents for single indemnity. “While 
there are still comparatively few passen- 
ger carrying airplane lines in the United 
States,” said Mr. Wilde, “Americans 
travelling in Europe use them a great 
deal. In this country airplanes are quite 
commonly chartered for special trips by 
business men whose time is of great 
value. This consideration, together with 
a recent public statement by Postmaster 
General New on the coming develop- 
ment in airplane passenger service, led 
us to insert airplane coverage in our 
new contract, that it might be thorough- 
lv up to date.” 

The contract in other respeets is like 
the company’s standard full coverage F, 
accident policy, except that it provides 
one more additional benefit, an allow- 
ance for X-Ray expenses. 


SOLON NOW LOCAL AGENT 


Associated With Samuel J. Robinson in 
Agency at White Plains, N. Y.; Both 
Big Producers 
Harry G. Solon, formerly star contract 
producer for the New York Main Office 
of the FP. & D., and Samuel J. Robinson, 
former branch manager at Jersey City, 
have joined forces and opened an agency 
in White Plains, N. Y., under the name 

of Solon & Robinson, Ine. 

The past experience and undoubted 
ability of these two producers augers well 
for the success of their agency. Their 
organization is already operating at full 
speed and a steady stream of good busi- 
ness is being reported to the New York 
Main Office. 
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Consult Your Agent or Broker 
As You Would Your Doctor or Lawyer 





in the casualty-surety business exclusively. 
An aggressive agency force, 


N this, our thirtieth year, we point with pride to 
the fact that the resources of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company have passed fifty-one 
millions—far greater than those of any other company 


Why? 


plus efficient under’ 


writing and claim service, is the answer. 


Claims paid since 1896—$135,439,138.31 








United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


Home Office: Baltimore, Maryland 


COO 
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To Members of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents: 





Many of you will attend the 
annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, September 
21-24, and of course you will 
visit the Sesqui-Centennial 
International Exposition at 
Philadelphia before or after the 
meeting. 





























Won’t you, therefore, do us the 
honor of making your Insurance 
Headquarters with us 

while you are in. i if, 


siscsni ios 59 








Here at the Home 
Offices of the Inde- 
pendence Companies at 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, oppo- 
site Independence Square— 
“The Historical Center of the 
United States’”—you will find 
rooms that have been especially 
fitted up for you and your ladies. 
Stenographers, telephones, sta- 
tionery, magazines, informa- 
tion and, if desired, guides to 
Philadelphia will be at your 
service. A real “Human Rela- 
tions’? welcome awaits you. 











? 1926 IS “INDEPENDENCE” YEAR : 


THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 





ln 














Home Offices PHILADELPHIA 6 <& ; 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President SeomiGadenial 
, u 
Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds * Fire Insurance -ooggag 








These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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~ jnrd Fire Insurance Policy of the 
a. of New York 
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LEADING 
AGENTS and BROKERS 


EVERYWHERE 


NOLO LRT KRY SE 
Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 








NEW YORK 


> 





the written ese 
the same property 

1] policies covering “ne 
Os Goals alike, If they do not y 


a8 se form at one HE aerial camera throws up in strong relief 
what business requires of insurance. 


It is important that 








The task of protecting physical wealth against 
financial loss by fire must be borne by companies 
whose organization, reputation and financial respon- 
sibility equip them for this work. 


The Red Royal Shield identifies the contract of an 
organization that has faithfully served American 
business for over eighty years. 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


: DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
ATLANTA, GA. 


; CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager : 


Elwin W. Law, Manager 


SA NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers H. R. Burke 


», Manager 
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